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ABSTRACT 

This report provides some initial findings from the 
"Study of Parental Involvement in Four Federal Education Programs." 
The fdur programs concerned are Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965, ESEA Title VI, ESEA Title 
VII, and Project Follow Through. This report describes parental 
involvement in these programs and identifies some factors 
contributing*to parental involvement, without attempting to evaluate 
the parental involvement components of the programs or to reveal the 
values of, or the specific forms taken by, parental involvement. The 
main conclusion of the report, based on the 1979 Federal Programs 
Survey of project officers in a nationally representative sample of 
districts and schools, is that legislation and regulation can provide 
powerful motivation for the fostering and support of parental 
involvement. Secondary conclusions are that funding levels influence 
the extent of parental involvement activities and that the extent to 
which districts implement mandated activities should be monitored. 
The report presents historical background material, study objectives 
and methodology, survey design, and findings concerning four aspects 
of each of the four programs: the extent of parental involvement in 
governance and in provision of educational offerings, and the 
coordination and financing of parental involvement activities. 
(Author/PGD) 
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OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY 



This report provides some initial findings from the Study of Parental Involve- 
ment in Four Federal Education Programs (hereafter, the Study of Parental 
Involvement), which is being conducted by System Development Corporation (SDC) 
under a contract with the U.S. Department of Education (ED). The present 
study is concerned with four federally funded educational programs: 

• Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, which 
provides "financial assistance... to local educational agencies serv- 
ing areas with concentrations of children from low-income families... 
(to meet) the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children." 

• Title VI of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, also 
called the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), which provides "financial 
assistance to meet the special needs incident to the elimination of 
minority group segregation and discrimination among students and 
faculty... and to encourage the voluntary elimination, reduction, 

or prevention of minority group isolation (in schools) " 

• Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, also 
called the Bilingual Education Act, which provides "financial assis- 
tance to local educational agencies... to enable (them)... to demon- 
strate effective ways of providing, for children of limited English 
proficiency, instruction designed to enable them, while using their 
native language, to achieve competence in the English language." 

• Follow Through, enabled as part of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, provides funds to support "comprehensive educational, health, 
nutritional, social, and other services as will aid in the continued 
development of children (from low-income families)... to their full 
potential ." 
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Thesp four programs were selected by the Department of Education for inclusion 
in the study because they adciress different educational concerns, serve dif- 
ferent student populations, and have different legislative and regulatory 
requirements for parental participation- The cross-section of parental 
involvement incorporated in the study offers opportunities for more revealing 
policy analyses than would be possible in a study of any one of the programs 
by itself. 

The Study of Parental Involvement was designed to carry out six major tasks: 

K Describe parental involvement in the four programs. 

2. Identify contributory factors (factors that facilitate or inhibit 
parental involvement) • 

3* Determine the consequences of parental involvement. 

4. Specify models of parental involvement. 

5. Promulgate findings. 

6. Validate the models of parental involvement (presently an optional 
activity) . 

This report covers the first task and part of the second. The description of 
involvement presented in this report is based on the Federal Programs Survey 
of project officers in a nationally representative sample of districts and 
schools that was carried out in the spring of 1979. 

All four programs are subject to cycles of legislative reauthorization and 
rewriting of regulations. At the time of the survey the Follow Through pro- 
qra/n was the only one of the four to have approved regulations. These regu- 
lations elaborate considerably on the legislation with respect to parental 
involvement. 

i / 
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Amendatory legislation for the other programs was enacted in October of 1978, 
(before the Federal Programs Survey), but regulations had not been approved by 
the time this report was written. Generally speaking, the proposed regula- 
tions for these three programs do not elaborate on the legislation with 
respect to parental involvement. 

It Is important to note that the findings reported in this volume should not 
be construed as a comparative evaluation of parental involvement components 
across programs. Nor are they to be construed as a compliance audit. There 
are very few specific statements in the legislation or regulations that would 
permit one to construct a standard by which to assess the implementation of 
parental involvement components by districts and schools. There are even fewer 
instances where the legislation or regulations are identical across programs 
and would permit a valid comparison of their parental involvement components. 

The findings presented in this report are not intended to reveal the value of 
parental involvement to the districts, schools, teachers, parents or children. 
The findings are a portrayal of the formal aspects of parental involvement 
components in the spring of 1979. They provide a background on the extent of 
various types of parental involvement activities that will be useful in 
interpreting the richer data on the nature and value of these activities in 
subsequent reports from the study. 

OVERALL SUMMARY 

The main conclusion of the study may be summarized in one succinct statement: 

• Legislation and regulation can provide a powerful motivation to foster 
and support parental involvement. 

The data support the inference that differences between programs in the nature 
and extent of parental involvement are related to differences in the content 
of the legislation and regulations defining the programs. The data reveal 
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that the specific content of the legislation and regulations influences the 
activities undertaken in the name of parental involvement at project sites. 

There are two secondary conclusions: 

• The level of funding influences the extent of parental involvement 
activities. 

• It is important to monitor the extent to which districts implement 
mandated activities. 

Comparisons across programs reveal that the level of funding (on a per-pupil 
basis) influenced the availabilty of funds to provide certain services and 
activities related to parental involvement. However, the data were not suf- 
ficiently clear or specific to permit an accurate estimation of the costs of 
these services and activities. 

While the survey did not inquire about monitoring practices, certain features 
of the data indicate that some monitoring of the implementation of required 
activities is desirable. 

DISCUSSION 

Legislation and regulation can influence parental involvement by: 

• Emphasizing parental involvement in the choice of language used to 
express the legislative or regulatory intent. 

• Specifying the activities in which parents are to engage. 

• Providing incentives for obtaining participation of parents. 

It is difficult to discuss these influences separately because they tend to 
occur toaether (or not at all) in the legislation and regulations. 

; 
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Nevertheless, In the following section each of the three types of influence 
mentioned above will be illustrated by contrasting the legislation and regu- 
lations for the programs and then examining relevant data from the survey. 

EMPHASIS ON INVOLVEMENT 

Each of the four programs mandates that each participating district must 
establish an advisory committee for the local project, of which the majority 
of members should be parents of served children. The language used to 
describe the function of this group is very different from program to program, 

however: 

• Follow Through regulations state that the advisory committees are to 
"assist with the planning and operation of project activities and to 
actively participate in decision making concerning these activities." 

• ESAA legislation indicates that projects shoulc* "be operated in con- 
sultation with, and with the involvement of" the advisory committee. 

• Title VII legislation states that projects should "provide for the 
continuing consultation with, and participation by" the advisory 
committee. 

• Title I legislation states that advisory committees should have 
"responsibility for advising (the district) in planning for, and 
implementation and evaluation of, its . . . (Title I) projects." 

The language of the Follow Through regulations is the most emphatic about the 
role of the advisory committee in describing the general function of this 
qroup. The language of the Title I legislation is the least emphatic. 

The leqislaticn for ESAA and Title VII are equal in their emphasis of the 
crmmttee's role and fall somewhere between the levels of emphasis represented 
by the Title I and Follow Through language. 
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The survey inquired about who was responsible for conducting the meetings of 
the advisory group and for setting the agenda. Neither of these issues is 
specifically addressed in the legislation or regulations for the four programs 
under study. However, these indicacors should be sensitive to the different 
emphases on involvement across the programs. The survey data revealed that 
meetings of 85 percent of the advisory cormnittees for Follow Through projects 
were run by a committee member (rather than a project staff member). Eighty- 
three percent of these committees used agendas set by committee members (often 
in consultation with district personnel). By contrast, meetings of almost 
one-half of the Title I advisory committees are conducted by a project staff 
membe^'. Just over 65 percent of these connmittees used agendas that were 
set by committee members (often in consultation with district personnel). 
Data for the ESAA an^d Title VII programs fell between these two extremes, 
except that it was estimated that 91 percent of Title VII advisory committees 
used agendas set by committee members (again, often in consultation with 
district personnel). However, meetings of only 58 percent of the Title VII 
committees were chaired by an advisory committee member. These data are 
generally consistent with the level of emphasis on advisory committee 
involvement found in the legislation and regulations. 

SPECIFYING ACTIVITIES 

There are a few instances of language in the legislation and ^regulations 
governing these programs that mandates specific activities for parents. One 
of the best examples is the Title I mandate that schools having more than 
40 served pupils should have a school-level advisory committee 'of which the 
majority of members should be parents of served children. None of the other 
three programs mandates school-level advisory groups* 

The survey data indicated that 88 percent of the Title I-served schools having 
40 or more served pupils had a school-level advisory committee. Schools 
served by the other programs were less likely to have school-level advisory 
groups: 70 percent of Follow Through-served schools had an advisory group. 
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while about 40 percent of Title Vll-served schools and 32 percent of ESAA- 
served schools had advisory groups for those projects. 

In the previous section, the emphatic nature of the regulatory language 
describing the general role of the advisory committee in Follow Through 
projects was presented. In addition, these regulations also enumerate nine 
specific duties for the advisory committees to carry out, including the fol- 
lowing management activities: helping to develop all components of the proj- 
ect proposal, approving the project proposal in its final form, helping to 
develop crite*"ia for selecting professional staff and recommending the selec- 
tion of SUCH staff, and exercising the primary responsibility in recommending 
the selection of paraprofessional staff. None of the other programs is this 
specific abojt the role of the advisory committee. 

The survey inquired about the level of decision-making authority exercised by 
the advisory committees in each of several management activities. The most 
pertinent examples to illustrate the effects of the specific language cited 
above come from the area of parental involvement in selection of personnel. 
Ninety-seven percent of Follow Through advisory committees have at least an 
advisory role in selecting project paraprofessional s, while in Title I the 
corresponding percentage is 21, in Title VII it is 32 and in ESAA it is 47. 
Furthermore, 86 percent of Follow Through advisory committees have at least an 
advisory role in selecting project professionals, while in Title I the corre- 
sponding percentage is 28, in Title VII it is 38 and in ESAA it is 43. 

These data are consistent with the hypothesis that specificity of the 
regulatory and legislative language makes a difference in the activities in 
which parents engage. 

A final example will illustrate the effects of specificity of language on 
project budgets related to parental involvement. Follow Through is the only 
program of the four that mentions a budget for the advisory committee. The 
regulations state that it must be "sufficient to allow (the committee) to 
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effectively fulfill its responsibilities." Again, this specific language 
results in a considerable difference in the proportion of advisory committees 
with budgets: 98 percent in Follow Through, 49 percent in Title VII, 42 per- 
cent in Title I, and 30 percent in ESAA. 

Clearly, it cannot be inferred that all of the differences among these pro- 
grams are the result of differences in the specific language of legislation or 
regulation. Even when the legislation or regulations offer no guidelines, 
there are still differences among the programs (reflecting other influences on 
parental involvement that were not examined in this phase of the study). How- 
ever, it does appear that mandating certain activities can have a very large 
effect on parental involvement. 

INCENTIVES FOR INVOLVEMENT 

Incentives for parental involvement are offered to districts only by the 
Follow Through program. These take two forms: 1) A statement in the regula- 
tions indicates that continued funding of each project is contingent to some 
degree on demonstrations that parents are involved as paraprofessionals and 
volunteers and that the project advisory committee does have the responsibil- 
ities described in the regulations; 2) A provision in the regulations allows 
certain in-kind contributions (such as volunteer time) to be counted in place 
of cash in paying the non-federal share of the cost of the project (up to 
20 percent of the cost must be borne by the district). 

Cor. bi'iing the first incentive with specific language directing that in 
fulfilling paraprofessional staff positions "the highest priority will be 
accorded to low-income persons who are parents of Follow Through children," 
results in much larger proportions of Follow Through parents holding these 
positions than parents of children served by other programs. Seventy-four 
percent of Follow Through-served schools employ parents of served children as 
paid paraprofessionals. The corresponding figures in the other programs 
were: 9 percent in Title I, 14 percent in ESAA and 18 percent in Title VII. 
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Combining the second incentive with language directing that low-income parents 
of Follow Through children be given highest priority in filling volunteer 
positions also results in higher percentages of schools with volunteer pro- 
grams. Sixty-seven percent of Follow Through-served schools had a volunteer 
program, while 32 percent of Title Vll-served schools, 18 percent of ESAA- 
served schools and 16 percent of Title 1-served schools had such programs. 

The data do not permit an assessment of the individual effects on parental 
involvement of emphasis, specificity or incentives in the legislative or 
regulatory language. The conclusion is drawn that all three are important and 
work best in combination with one another. 

MONITORING ACTIVITIES 

Specifying, in legislation and regulation, that certain activities should take 
place within local projects probably does not guarantee that they will take 
place. The Follow Through regulations are not only specific as to the nature 
of the parental invol ve.Tient activities they wish to foster, they also state a 
requirement for evidence of implementation as a condition of continued fund- 
ing. There is evidence in the data that legislative or regulatory intent is 
not uniformly fulfilled by the projects supported by these programs. A clear 
example of this is that some districts in all programs but Follow Through 
reported not having the required advisory committee. 

The study did not address the mechanisms that programs use to monitor the 
implementation of the legislative or regulatory mandates, so no conclusion can 
be drawn beyond the apparent need to seek evidence of compliance. 

LEVEL OF FUNDING 

It was estimated that Follow Through and Title I projects spent about $500 per 
served student per year, on average. Title VII projects spent about 65 per- 
cent of this amount and ESAA projects spent about 50 percent. It was 
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estiniated that 98 percent of Follow Through-served schools were also receiving 
Title I funds. The implication of this is that Follow Through projects have 
more resources available to expend on intensive parental involvement. As 
evidence of this, the survey data indicated that 92 percent of Follow Through 
projects provided some form of parent coordination at the project- level while 
the corresponding figures were 83 percent of Title VII projects, 78 percent of 
ESAA projects and 52 percent of Title I projects. Differences in the pro- 
vision of school-level parent coordination services was even more dramatic: 
the corresponding figures were 81 percent in Follow Through, 48 percent in 
Title VII, 36 percent in ESAA and 35 percent in Title I. at is difficult to 
concludf that Follow Through projects would have provided these parent coordi- 
nation services in the absence of the emphatic, specific and incentive-rich 
regulatory language cited earlier. On the other hand, they may not have been 
able to provide these services without the availability of additional resources 
apparent in the per-pupil funding figures. (It should be noted that the 
Follow Through budget was cut by 31 percent in the 1980-1981 school year.) 

CONCLUSIONS 

It bears repeating that the four programs under study have different purposes 
and goals. The legislation and regulations for each program attempt to assure 
a role for parents in the context of that program's intent. Presumably, each 
program office believes that the roles it allocates to parents advance the 
goals of the program. The historical origins of the Follow Through program 
have led it to emphasize parental involvement as one means to mobilize and 
coordinate community resources for the benefit of children. The other pro- 
grams, not sharing these historical antecedents, may have felt uncomfortable 
with specifying additional parental involvement components (and requiring 
evidence of compliance) unless there was compelling reason to believe that 
these components would advance the main purposes of the program. 

Within the context of each program, the value of emphasizing parental involve- 
ment has to be weighed against the values assigned to other components demand- 
ing support, especially the provision of instructional services. The data 
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frm this study indicate that the level of parental involvement could be 
increased if: 

• The legislation and regulations defining the program emphasized 
parental involvement, specified the desired forms of involvement, and 
provided incentives for involvement. 

• Funding was provided for the specified activities, especially for 
mandated advisory committees and for parent coordinators. 

• Sme form of monitoring the implementation of specified activities was 
provided 

The data from this study also indicate that project managers at the local 
level generally do attempt to implement the mandated parental involvement com- 
ponents, going beyond the mandate to add other activities that seem suitable 
in the local context. These additional activities are chosen to promote the 
goals of the local project. It is worth observing that there are projects in 
all programs that reported broad and intense involvement of parents in the 
management and operation of the project activities. This suggests that there 
may be ways in which parental involvement can be an effective force in 
achieving the goals of each of the programs. 

The subsequent phases of the St'»dy of Parental Involvement will probe more 
deeply for the factors contributing to and the outcomes resulting from 
parental involvement in these four programs. Describing the relationship 
among the functions of parental involvement and their joint relationship to 
programmatic goals is the objective of the next phase of the study. 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 



This report provides some initial findings from the Study of Parental Involve- 
ment in Four Federal Education Programs (hereafter, the Study of Parental 
Involvement), which is being conducted by System Development Corporation (SDC) 
under a contract with the U.S. Department of Education (ED). This chapter 
presents a brief overview of the history of parental involvement in federally 
sponsored programs and the study of such involvement, followed by a precis o-*" 
the present study and this report. 

Throughout this presentation,' it should be understood that the present study 
is concerned with only four federally funded educational programs: Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title VII of the same acl. 
The Emergency School Aid Act, and Follow Through. While the presentation of 
certain information concerns a broader range of programs, the specific focus 
of this study has led to a concentration on the four programs mentioned above. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The concept of parental involvement in federal education programs can be 
traced back to the Community Action Program of the Economic Opportunity Act 
(EOA) of 1964, administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). 
Peterson and Greenstone (1977) indicate that EOA included community action to 
increase the political participation of previously excluded citizens, partic- 
ularly members of ethnic minority groups. They note, "Taking its authority 
from EOA's celebrated requirement that poverty programs be developed with the 
'maximum feasible participation of the residents of areas and the members of 
the groups served,' the OEO insisted that approximately one-third of local 
policymaking bodies consist of such residents or members, chosen ^whenever 
feasible' in accordance with democratic procedures." Citizen participation in 
federal programs began in earnest with the EOA, based on the principle of 
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participatory democracy: affected citizens have the right to participate in 
the formation of policies and the making of decisions that may affect their 
lives* 

In terms of education, the Head Start program of EOA addressed the "maximum 
feasible participation" requirement by including parents of children being 
served on policymaking groups. In addition, parents of Head Start children 
were employed as staff members in Head Start centers, and center personnel had 
frequent contact with parents at the center and in the home. Head Start has 
provided a paradigm for parental involvement in federal educational programs 
created subsequently. 

Close on the heels of EOA came the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) of 1965. Seen by many as a continuation of the War on Poverty (Levin, 
1977), ESEA broke the long tradition of opposition to federal support for 
public schools and gave the Commissioner of Education authority to establish 
basic criteria for implementation. Among the then-Commissioner's criteria was 
the requirement that parents be involved in developing local project applica- 
tions for Title I of the Act. 

The Title VII Bilingual Program and Emergency School Aid Act progrctfn were 
designed by Congress to provide LEAs with assistance for unique problems. 
Since each was conceived of by Congress as a district-level program, the 
"participatory democracy" principle caused Congress to require district- 
level advisory groups. 

The legislation for Fol low Through, as regards parental involvement, was 
modeled closely after that for Head Start. The Community Services Act funded 
Follow Through in OEO, although administrative control resicied in the U.S. 
Office of Education. (This has since changed, and Follow Through is now 
funded through USED.) Given its ancestry in OEO, it is not surprising that 
the legislation and guidelines for Follow Through specify a great deal about 
parental involvement. 



PRIOR RESEARCH ON PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



While prior evaluations of each of the four subject programs have included 
some attention to parental involvement, none has addressed it in a substantial 
way. Therefore, little is presently known about all aspects of parental 
involvement in^ these four programs. Prior research results related to each of 
the four programs are reported in the section devoted to that program; see 
Chapters IV-VII. 

Parent involvement has also been studied in work that is not directly tied to 
evaluations of federal programs. Three recent reviews are available that sum- 
marize findings from different studies (Chong, 1976; Center for Equal Educa- 
tion, 1977; Gordon, 1978). From these reviews it appears that parental 
participation in the classroom, parental assistance to their own children at 
home, and home visits by school-community liaison personnel result in an 
improved classroom atmosphere and in both cognitive and affective growth on 
the part of the students. These reviews also suggest that thp involvement of 
parent advisory groups does not appear to have had a great impact on schools 
and students, and that more extensive research is required in order to develop 
a theory of parental participation in decision making that would aid in the 
evaluation and formulation of policy in this area. These reviews have helped 
shape our study, but the narrow focus for each of the above studies requires 
that findings be verified or rejected through detailed examinations of the 
four federal programs before policy decisions can be made. 

THE STUDY OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN FOUR FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

NATURE OF THE STUDY 

The Study of Parental Involvement is examining the role of parents in four 
educational programs offered by ED: Title I and Title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, Follow Through, and the Emergency School Aid Act. 
These four programs were selected by the Department of Education for inclu- 
sion in the study becduse they address different educational concerns, serve 
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different student populations, and have different legislative and regulatory 
reouirements for parental participation. The cross-section of parental 
involvement incorporated in the study offers opportunities for more revealing 
policy analyses than would be possible in a study of any one of the programs 
by itself. 

Briefly, the study is intended to describe the ways in which parents are 
involved in each program, the factors that contribute to parental involvement, 
and the outcomes of parental involvement activities. Further, the study is to 
determine effective models of parental involvement. 

To achieve these objectives, three separate substudies are being carried out. 
One, a national survey of school districts and schools participating in one or 
more of the four federal programs, produced factual information on formal 
aspects of parental involvement (this is called the Federal Programs Survey). 
Certain of the information collected during the survey is presented in this 
volume. The second substudy involves an in-depth look at a subset of the 
districts and schools, studying both formal and informal dimensions of 
parental involvement (this is called the Site Study). The third substudy 
(presently optional) will examine the validity of parental involvement models 
derived from the second substudy. 

CONTENT Of THIS REPORT 

The second chapter of this report contains details on the Study of Parental 
Involvement. Specifically, it presents the study objectives, a conceptualiza- 
tion of parental involvement that was developed to guide the research, the 
methodology we are following to reach the study objectives, and the products 
that will ensue from the study. 

The third chapter describes the overall design for and conduct of the Federal 
Programs Survey. This chapter provides the background needed to understand 
the chapters on each program, which follow. 
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Each of the next four chapters presents findings on one of the four programs, 
including: The nature of the program, the development of the parental involve- 
ment component within the program, the prior research findings on parental 
involvement in the program, and the findings of The Federal Programs Survey. 

In this report findings are presented in the following four areas: 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN PROJECT GOVERNANCE 

Data related to this topic are concerned with parental participation in 
district-level, (project- level for Fol low Through) and school-level advisory 
groups. Information is presented on the membership of such groups, the 
conduct of the group's meetings, and management activities of the groups. 

COORDINATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Data within this category are concerned with the extent to which coordinators 
of parental involvement activities are found at the district and the school 
levels, and the nature of their activities. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN PROJECT EDUCATIONAL OFFERINGS 

This set of data focuses on three different ways parents can participate in 
the project's educational endeavors: as paid paraprof essionals, as volun- 
teers, and as teachers of their own children at home. 

FINANCING OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Within this category information is presented on the extent to which districts 
have line items for parental involvement activities, and the types of activi- 
ties on which such funds are spent. 

The results from the Federal Programs Survey have been deliberately placed in 
four separate sections--one foreach program. This was done to emphasize the 
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fact that the four programs serve different purposes and have different goals. 
A brief chapter is devoted to a comparison of the programs intended to indi- 
cate the influence of legislation and guidelines on the nature and magnitude 
of parental involvement in these programs. 

It is important to note that the findings reported in this volume should not 
be construed as a comparative evaluation of parental involvement components 
across programs. Nor are they to be construed as a compliance audit. There 
are very few specific statements in the legislation or regulations that would 
permit one to construct a standard by which to assess the implementation of 
parental involvement components by districts and schools. There are even 
fewer instances where the legislation or regulations are identical across 
programs and would permit a valid comparison of their parental involvement 
components. 

The findings presented in this report are not intended to reveal the value of 
parental involvement to the districts, schools, teachers, parents or children. 
The findings are a portrayal of the formal aspects of parental involvement 
components in the spring of 1979. They provide a background on the extent of 
various types of parental involvement activities that will be useful in 
interpreting the richer data on the nature and value of these activities in 
subsequent reports from the study. 



CHAPTER IK THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION'S STUDY OF PARENTAL 



INVOLVEMENT IN FOUR FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



This chapter presents the objectives of the study, the conceptualization of 
parental involvement that guides the study, the methodology of the study and 
the products to issue from the study. 

As has been described previously, there is a growing interest in the inclusion 
of citizens in social programs that affect their lives. But as the review of 
previous research indicates, little is now known of a concrete nature regard- 
ing the participation of parents in educational programs. In order to specify 
the policy issues and research questions, several activities were undertaken. 
Books, papers, and reports on parents in the educational process were col- 
lected and reviewed. Parents, members of organizations with special interests 
in parental involvement. Department of Education personnel from the four pro- 
grams in the study, and Congressional staff members were interviewed. The 
Policy Advisory Group for this study met and considered the results of these 
activities and provided direction for the production of Working Paper No. 1: 
Policy-Relevant Issues and Research Questions , published in October of 1979. 
This paper provides, in detail, the scope of the issues and questions to be 
addressed over the entire course of the study. 

There are three primary audiences for the study: Congress, because of its 
growing interest in legislation regarding parental participation; program 
administrators, in the Department of Education, who must see that Congress' 
intentions are carried out; and project implementers, who design and carry out 
local projects with parental involvement components. In addition, educational 
researchers studying parental involvement will find the study's findings 
valuable when planning and conducting future investigations. 

\ 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



There are six major objectives for the study, 
!• Describe Parental Involvement 

The first objective is to provide detailed descriptions of parental involve- 
ment in terms of three caregories of information: 

a. Types and levels of parental involvement activities, and the extent 
to which each activity occurs, 

b. Characteristics of participants and non-participants in parental 
involvement activities, including both parents and educators. 

Costs associated with parental irrvolvement activities, 

2. Identify Contributory Factors 

As part of the study, factors will be identified that facilitate the conduct 
of parental involvement activities, along with factors that inhibit such 
activities. In addition, an attempt will be made to ascertain the relative 
contributions of different factors to both specific activities and to parental 
involvement in general, 

3. Determine Consequences 

The third study objective is to determine the direction and degree of the 
outcomes of parental involvement activities. Included in this task are 
outcomes of specific activities as well as outcomes of parental involvement 
in general . 
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4. Specify Models 



Based on findings concerning parental involvement activities and their out- 
comes, the characteristics of model programs of parental involvement will be 
specified in terms of combinations of activities that are found to be 
effective, 

5, Promulgate Findings 

Reports and handbooks will be produced to provide information on parental 
involvement for each of the target audiences for the study. These documents 
will be tailored to meet the needs of each audience, 

6, Val idate Models 

The sixth objective covers the validation of the exemplary models, A specific 
substudy will be designed to determine whether the identified models are valid 
for other types of outcomes and/or in other contexts, 

A CONCEPTUALIZATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

In order to realize the objectives of the study a conceptualization of 
parental involvement was developed. It can be summarized by the statement: 

Given that certain preconditions are satisfied, parental involvement 
functions are implemented in varying ways, which depend upon particular 
contextual factors, and which produce certain outcomes. 

Five major elements are embedded in this statement. These comprise the 
conceptualization that guides the study, and are outlined briefly below, 

FUNCTIONS 

An examination of contemporary thinking about parental involvement led to an 
identification of five parental involvement functions. These are: 



a. Parental participation in project governance (primarily defined as 
decision making). 



b. Parental participation in the education of students (as instructional 
paraprofessionals, or volunteers, or as teachers of their own 
children at home). 

c. Parental support for the school. 

d. Communication and interpersonal relations among parents and educa|:ors. 

e. Educational offerings provided for the benefit of parents. 

These functions are consistent with earlier formulations by Stearns and 
Peterson (1973), Gordon, Olmstead, Rubin and True (1979). The Study of 
Parental Involvement in Federal Programs will concentrate on the governance 
and educational functions to a greater degree than on the other three func- 
tions, since those two functions are the most closely related to the purposes 
of the four federal programs. 

PRECONDITIONS 

These are the conditions that must be satisfied in order for parental involve- 
ment activities to take place. They are necessary for the implementation of a 
function, in that a function cannot exist if any of the preconditions is not 
met. For instance, one precondition is that there be some parents willing to 
engage in a function. 

CONTEXT 

Parental involvement activities take place within an environment, which con- 
tributes to the manner and degree of their operational ization and potentially 
to their effectiveness. Systematic examinations of these contextual factors 
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may allow for a determination of which ones contribute to parental involve- 
ment, in what ways, and to what degrees* As an example, a critical contextual 
factor IS a community's history of citizen involvement with social programs. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

When a particular parental involvement function is carried out, there are a 
number of variables that help portray the process of implementation. Through 
these variables, activities can be described in terms of participants, ^evels 
of participation, and costs. Two variables that exemplify this element are 
the characteristics of participating parents and of non-partit:ipating parents. 

OUTCOMES 

Parental involvement activities can lead to both positive and negative conse- 
quences, for both institutions and individuals. Examinations of these out- 
comes will provide the information needed for decisions about what constitutes 
effective parental involvement practices. We will examine such outcomes as 
the impact parents have on the provisions of services to students, and changes 
in parents' attitudes toward education. 

METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

With the conceptual framework as a backdrop, three substudies have been 
designed to provide the answers for the research questions and policy issues 
inherent in the study objectives. Each is summarized below. 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS SURVEY 

Given the present paucity of information regarding parental involvement in the 
four programs, there is a need for basic descriptive data on formal parental 
tpvolvement activities collected from a sample of districts and schools that 
IS nationally representative. To this end a sample of districts and schools 
-•.as selected for participation in a survey. District-level program personnel 
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were the primary respondents- Data of a factual nature were collected on 
funding arrangements; parent advisory groups; parents as paid aides, volun- 
teers, ^^nd teachers of their own children at home; and the supervisio|i and 

coordination of parental involvement. The data collection effort for the 

1 

national survey was carried out in spring, 1979- This report concern^ the 
findings of this national survey, which are presented in Chapters IV through 
VII. 1 

SITE STUDY 

I 

At the present time it is not possible to specify unequivocally the forces 
that help or hinder parental involvement, nor the outcomes of parental involve- 
ment activities. Further, certain types of parental involvement activities 
are highly informal, and all activities are likely to have many subtle but 
critical nuances. These dimensions of parental involvement are not amenable 
to study on the basis of information collected through survey methodology. 



Determining contributory factors, consequences, and subtleties of parental 
involve "ent activities--al 1 call for intensive investigation by on-site 
researchers, tvith the investigation tailored in part to the unique aspects of 
each location. This has been accomplished during the Site Study which was 
conducted in the first half of 1980. The findings from the Site Study will be 
presented in The Descriptive Report, as indicated below. 

VALIDATION STUDY 



In the third substudy, exemplary models identified during the Site Study will 
be evaluated. The primary mission of this substudy will be to determine the 
validity of hypothesized models, along with their ability to be implemented in 
different contexts. Since the models have not yet been identified, the 
precise design for the Validation Study remains to be determined. 
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PRODUCTS OF THE STUDY OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



The primary products of the study are the reports described below, 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS SURVEY 

The report on the Federal Programs Survey will be a comprehensive description 
of the current status of formal parental involvement practices in districts 
and schools receiving federal funds under one or more of the subject pro- 
grams. This volume is the report on the Federal Programs Survey, 

DESCRIPTIVE REPORT 

The descriptive report will draw upon data from both the Site Study and the 
Federal Programs Survey. The Site Study information will provide the depth 
for a comprehensive treatment of parental involvement activities, the factors 
that contribute to those activities, and the consequences of parental involve- 
ment The FPS data will be used to provide nationwide estimates of charac- 
teristics of parental involvement that the Site Study findings reveal to be 
Important, This report also will include a technical section that will sum- 
marize the findings of the study, describe the details of the methodologies 
employed, and present information to support reanalysis efforts and the design 
of additional studies dealing with parental involvement, 

HANDBOOKS 

A particularly critical product of the study will be a set of handbooks on the 
conduct of parental involvement that will be prepared for parents and project- 
level personnel. While it may be possible to prepare a single handbook with 
universal utility, it is anticipated that a more fruitful approach will be to 
prepare separate handbooks for each of the four programs— handbooks that 
reflect the special flavor of each program. 
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CHAPTER UK OVERVIEW OF THE FEDERAL PROGRAMS SURVEY 



Each of the chapters on a specific program gives the details on the survey of 
that program. This chapter provides a general overview of the survey design. 

SAMPLE DESIGN 

The sample for each program was designed to obtain a self-weighting, random 
sample of participating schools. Because nationwide lists of participating 
schools could not be generated in a timely fashion, it was decided to sample 
participating districts first, then sample schools from lists of participating 
schools to be obtained from the sampled districts. 

Many of the characteristics of interest in the study involve district-level 
activities (e.g., the district-level advisory group). In order to estimate 
values representing national averages it was necessary to have many districts 
participate in the survey. However, it was also desirable to have at least 
two participating schools in each sampled district so that school-to-school 
variation within districts could be examined, and so that there would be 
two schools to study in each district that was chosen for participation in 
the Site Study phase. Preliminary work indicated that a sample of about 
100 districts per program would provide a sufficient basis for reasonably 
precise estimates of district-level population values. At the. school level 
it was determined that a sample of about 250 per program could be drawn within 
the budget constraints. This would provide for two or more schools to be 
d^^awn in each of the sampled districts. 

The size of the sample to be drawn for each program was determined by allo- 
cating districts such that the hypothetical sampling errors were equal across 
programs. Thus, the sample sizes reflected the different sizes of the 
programs: Title I has the largest sample and Follow Through the smallest. 
But both samples yield the same estimated sampling error. 
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Samples of districts were drawn independently for each program using a tech- 
nique known as probability proportional to size (PPS) sampling. The total 
district enrollment in grades K-8 was used as the size measure. This insured 
that larger districts with more served schools would come into the sample with 
higher probability than smaller districts. This tended to insure that dis- 
tricts with a sufficiently large niinber of served schools (for there to be two 
or more picked) would appear in the sample. It also made the sampling more 
efficient because fewer lists of participating schools had to be requested. 
Lists of the served schools were obtained from the sampled districts and 
samples were drawn from this list with each school having a probability of 
being drawn proportional to the reciprocal of the size measure (enrollment) 
used to draw its district. With no other constraints, this would have pro- 
duced the equivalent of a simple random sample of schools in each program. 
However, in order to minimize the burden on the respondent within a district 
(usually the district-level program director), it was decided to sample no 
more than four schools per district. Schools were randomly discarded within 
the sampled districts with more than four sampled schools to bring the number 
of sampled schools down to four. In order to reach the goal of 2.5 schools 
per district (on the average), the initial sample size was increased to more 
than 2.5 schools per district (for each program, as necessary) to allow for 
losses due to the process of discarding schools in districts where more than 
four schools were drawn into the sample. In practice, this meant redrawing 
the school sample about three times (for each program) in order to achieve a 
proper balance between the initial over-sample and subsequent deletions. 

Another consequence of the goal of approximating a simple random sample of 
schools was that schools within large school districts were given fewer 
chances of being selected into the school sample in order to compensate for 
the fact that these districts had had greater likelihood of selection into the 
district sample. In each of the four samples there were some districts that 
had large enrollments in grades K-8 but had very few schools receiving program 
funds. Even with the increased initial sample size to accommodate discards 
(explained above), some of these districts had no school drawn into the school 
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sample. It was determined that these districts should be eliminated from the 
study on the grounds that they would have been very unlikely to be chosen had 
the ideal of drawing a simple random sample of schools be?,n implemented. 

WEIGHTING 

The sampling desi described above requires that weights be used in esti- 
mating the population values for characteristics of districts and schools. 
These weights adjust the sampling probabilities so that each district in the 
sample of districts (or school in the sample of schools) represents its proper 
share of the population of districts (or schools). An example at the district 
level will illustrate this concept. Suppose that in a hypothetical sample one 
district had 100,000 students and was drawn into the sample with probability 
equal to 1.0 (i.e., it would always be selected into any sample drawn in a 
like fashion). Suppose that ten other districts in the population each have 
10,000 students and one of them is drawn into the sample (its selection 
probability is 0.1). If the average hours of parent coordination are averaged 
for these two districts in the sample, the resulting value represents what 
happens to the typical student (because each of the two sample values repre- 
sents 100,000 students). Now, if one wishes to know what the typical district 
is like, then the two values should be multiplied by weights equal to the 
reciprocal of their sampling probabilities before the values are averaged. 
The weight for the larger district is 1.0/1.0 = 1.0, because it represents 
only one district; while the weight for the smaller districts is 1.0/0.1 = 10, 
because it represents ten districts. The weigh*:s cause the smaller district 
to be treated as if there were nine more just like it in the data base. 

REPRESENTATIVENESS AND PRECISION 

Great pains were taken to assure that features of importance were accounted 
for in drawing the sample. These are described in the separate program 
sections. 
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Many such samples could hav^e been drawn and each would have produced estimates 
that deviated from the average value of all such samples. One way of assess- 
ing the precision of a sample is to describe the sampling error. Analyses of 
the data indicate that for data involving proportions or percentages, the 
standard or sampling error is about ,05 or 5 percent at the maximum- Thus, 
if 50 percent respond that a given activity exists, then the standard error is 
about 5 percent and an interval of +1.6 standard errors, called a 90 percent 
confidence interval, would run from 42 to 58 percent (Gonzalez, Ogue, Shapiro & 
Tapping, 1975), 

NON-SAMPLING ERRORS 

The confidence intervals described above presume that the sampling design is 
valid and that there are no flaws in the data collection. However, even in 
complete censuses, where the population mean could be calculated directly, 
there are other sources of error that may invalidate the results. Examples 
include: inability to obtain information about all cases in the sample, 
definitional difficulties, differences in the interpretation of questions, 
inability or unwillingness to provide correct information on the part of 
respondents, and mistakes in recording or coding the data obtained. 

The questionnaires used in the survey were field-tried on a limited nunber of 
cases (per federal restraints on burden to pilot-test respondents) to assure 
that they were not ambiguous. Data were rigorously screened during data col- 
lection and call-backs were made to correct inconsistencies and omissions that 
were noted by this process. In order to encourage frank reporting, provisions 
for maintaining confidentiality of the data were designed into the study and 
were explained to the respondents. These efforts must be balanced against the 
fact that the survey results are self-reported data in an area that does not 
have a well established framework for inquiry. Thus, there is still the pos- 
sibility that some of the data are the result of misunderstanding the intent 
of the questions or trying to report what it was thought the Department of 
Education would like to hear. 
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Part of the initial screening process involved a review of each of the codings 
of responses given to open-ended questions* Once the data were keypunched 
into machine -readable format, checks for consistency and for outlying values 
were also performed. Raw data forms were consulted to correct keypunch errors 
and call-backs were made to rectify inconsistencies* The data that are 
recorded in the FPS data bases represent the responses provided to the 
questions with great fidelity. 

No attempt has been made to impute data to the districts and schools that were 
sampled but refused to cooperate. There is no vfay to estimate what the fact 
of refusal implies for the missing data values. This was a very small frac- 
tion of the data and would not, in our judgment, contribute materially to 
changing the estimates reported here or to improving the precision of 
estimation. 

INSTRUMENTATION FOR THE FEDERAL PROGRAMS SURVEY 

Instruments for the Federal Programs Survey were developed to reflect three 
facets of the study: 1) the conceptual framework outlined in the previous 
chapter; 2) the hierarchical organization of school systems; and 3) the 
differences among and similarities across the four federal programs under 
study. For each of the four federal programs, a district-level and a school- 
level questionnaire were created. Each questionnaire addresses the parental 
involvement activities that are either mandated by the federal program at that 
level or that may occur because the district or school chooses to implement 
that form of parental involvement. Table 1 shows the correspondence between 
the areas of study in the conceptual framework and the content of the ques- 
tionnaires Questionnaires for all four programs addressed the same broad 
content areas. Differences among the programs were reflected in differences 
in the specific questions within these content areas. For example, the ESAA 
program was interested in more detailed information about the racial and 
ethnic composition of the advisory committees than were the other programs. 
ESAA also requested information about Nonprofit Organizations, which are a 
unique part of that program. The ESEA Title VII Bilingual program was 
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Table 1* Correspondence Between the Conceptual Framework and the 
Content of Questionnaires Used in the Federal Programs Survey 



Content Areas in the 
Federal Programs Survey 



Conceptual Framework 
for the Study 

Context of Implementation 

Governance Function 
Education Function 

School-Community 
Relations 

School Support Function 
Parent Education Function 



District-Level 
Questionnaire 



*District Descriptive/ 
Demographic Info* 
District-Level Sources 
of Funding 

District Advisory 
Committee 

Composition/Operation 

Not Addressed at the 
District-Level 



Supervision and 
Coordination of 
Parental Involvement 

Represented in certain 
response categories 
in other sections 

Represented in certain 
response categories 
in other sections 



School-Level 
Questionnaire 



*School Descriptive/ 
Demographic Info. 
School-Level Sources 
of Funding 

School Advisory 
Committee 

Composition/Operation 

School Use of Paid 
Paraprofessionals 

School Use of 
Volunteers 

Parents as Teachers of 
Their Own Children 

Coordination and 
Promotion of 
Parental Involvement 

Represented in certain 
response categories 
in other sections 

Represented in certain 
response categories 
in other sections 



*A substantial part of the district and school demographic information was to 
be obtained from data bases compiled by the Office of Civil Rights and the 
National Center for Educational Statistics. Such information was not 
available at the time this report was written. 
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interested in the language{s) spoken at advisory committee meetings. The ESEA 
Title I program is the only one to mandate school-level advisory committees; 
consequently the section of the Title I school-level questionnaire concerning 
advisory committees is longer than the corresponding sections of the other 
school-level questionnaires. The district-level questionnaire was adapted to 
become a project-level questionnaire for the Follow Through program. Further- 
more, response categories were added or modified in several items of both the 
project-level and school-level Follow Through questionnaires to reflect the 
broad scope of the progran goals, notably the parent education component. 

The questionnaires used in the Federal Prograns Survey were intended to obtain 
information about the more formal aspects of the content areas listed in 
Table 1 such as counts of participants and broad characterizations of activi- 
ties engaged in by participants. They were designed to be completed by 
district-level personnel, with some assistance from local schools. Conse- 
quently, there are few questions asking for details of the processes engaged 
in under any of the functions. Much of the interest in the school support, 
school -communi ty relations, and parent education functions, for example, would 
be centered on the processes and the content (rather than simply the counts of 
participants), so these functions are less fully represented in the FPS ques- 
tionnaires than the other functions. It was felt that the processes and 
content associated with these functions would not be easily determined by 
someone at the district level responding to the questionnaires. 

Copies of the questionnaires used in the study are contained in Appendix A of 
this volume. 

In order to reduce respondent burden, SDC agreed to use data on demographic 
characteristics that had been collected by federal agencies. The Common Core 
of Data (collected by the National Center for Educational Statistics in the 
fall of 1978) was to provide information on the grade-by-grade enrollment at 
the district level as well as information about which grades each district 
considered to be "elementary." The Office of Civil Rights survey of fall, 
1978 was to supply racial and ethnic data for approximately 75 percent of the 
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districts and schools in the FPS samples (the others were not in the OCR 
Survey). Only the OCR data base had arrived by the time this volume was 
prepared, and it was too late to be included in the presentation. 

METHODOLOGY FOR THE FEDERAL PROGRAMS SURVEY 

The Federal Programs Survey (FPS) was conducted in three phases: permission 
and enumeration, data collection, and follow-up. During the permission and 
enumeration phase, SDC obtained permission from the Chief State School 
Officers to contact the districts in the study in order to obtain lists of 
schools served by the programs under study. Lists were obtained of those 
schools in each district that were participating in the program(s) for which 
that district had been chosen. These lists were used to select schools for 
study in the FPS. These contacts with each district (usually by phone) also 
established the name of a liaison person for SDC to deal with during the 
remainder of the survey data collection. Typically, this person was the local 
coordinator or director of the federal program(s) under study. 

After FEDAC clearance was obtained for the forms of the FPS questionnaires, 
copies of the appropriate district-level and school-level forms were sent 
to the liaison person in each district. This person was to fill out the 
district-level questionnaire and assign the school-level questionnaires to 
the member(s) of his (her) staff who is best acquainted with program opera- 
tions at the schools, district personnel were allowed two weeks to review the 
questionnaire materials and begin filling them out. Two weeks after the 
questionnaires were mailed, a trained SDC representative called to establish a 
firm date for a second call to record the responses to the questionnaire. 
This form of data collection was used to reduce the time needed for follow-up 
of incomplete, incorrect, and missing data that occurs in mailout surveys. 

Training for the SDC staff who made these calls covered the protocol of deal- 
ing with the district liaison person and a thorough review of the questions 
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asked emphasizing the internal checks that needed to be performed to assure 
that the data were valid. 

The survey was carried out in April and May of 1979, 
SOME REPORTING CONVENTIONS 

Throughout this report the averages and percentages represent the estimated 
national values for all districts and schools participating in a particular 
program. That is, they are obtained by weighted analyses as described above. 

In many cases, a percentage of districts or schools having a particular 
activity is given first, followed by an average value for a measure of the 
extent of the activity within the districts or schools. These averages' are 
almost always computed using only those districts or schools that had the 
particular activity. Thus, a statement that, "Thirty-three percent of the 
schools employed part-time coordinators who devoted a total of five hours per 
week, on average, to the coordination of parental involvement," wou'id mean 
that the average of five hours of coordination per week applied only to those 
schools that employed part-time coordinators (estimated to be 33 percent of 
all served schools). The other 67 percent of the schools had zero hours of 
coordination provided by part-time coordinators. 
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CHAPTER IV. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN PROGRAMS FUNDED BY TITLE I 
OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 

THE BACKGROUND OF ESEA TITLE I 

In terms of both children served and funds allocated. Title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is the largest of the four programs 
under study* At present, 93.7 percent of local educational agencies (LEAs) 
receive Title I funds (Wang et aK, 1978) and a recent study (Hoepfner, 
Zagorski, & Wellisch, 1977) found that 67 percent of elementary schools 
receive Title I funds* This program is truly national in scope, affecting 
every state, almost every LEA, and the majority of schools. 

Title I is a categorical entitlement program, meaning that certain students 
are entitled to receive its service. Its target population is composed of 
students who are educationally deprived and who reside in areas with high 
concentrations of low-income families. Its goal is to meet students' needs 
and to raise student achievement, especially in the areas of reading, language 
arts, and mathematics. Projects are carried out at either the school level or 
the LEA level. Title I has an extensive legislative history vis-a-vis 
parental involvement. 

The original legislation (1965) required that parents be involved in develop- 
ing local project applications. Subsequently, regulations and guidelines were 
issued to clarify this criterion. In July 1968, advisory committees were 
suggested; in November 1968, "maximum practical involvement" of parents in all 
phases of Title I was required. In 1971 local educational agencies were 
required to provide parents with documents on planning, operating, and eval- 
uating projects. In 1970 a Parent Advisory Council was required at the 
district level; in 1974 the law was changed to include councils at both the 
district and school levels, with members selected by parents. The most recent 
legislation, in 1978, describes in detail the composition and training of 
Parent Advisory Councils at both levels. 
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PAST RESEARCH ON PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE I PROJECTS 



Given that Title I is the largest federal education program, it is not sur- 
prising that more studies that touch on parental involvement have been done 
with this program. This is not to imply that a great deal is known about 
parental involvement in Title I, for research to date would not support such a 
conclusion. Instead, the scattered findings are more provocative than defini- 
tive. In interpreting these findings, it is important to note that all of the 
studies to be reported predate the implementation of the 1978 amendments to 
the Title I legislation. Some of the findings may no longer be valid. 

As part of the ongoing Sustaining Effects Study being carried out by System 
Development Corporation, 15,000 parents were interviewed in their homes (in 
1977). Certain questions dealt with parental involvement. It was found that 
few parents of Title I children were aware of a school's Parent Advisory 
Council; few reported voting in PAC elections, and few said that they were or 
had been PAC members. Even fewer parents were employed as paraprofessionals. 

In a recent report to Congress, the National Institute of Education (1978) 
suraiarized findings from four NIE-sponsored studies that addressed, in part, 
district- and school-level Title I advisory groups. Highlights of the 
findings were that: principals often dominate school PACs; most PAC members 
are appointed rather than elected; few districts offer training to PAC 
members; PACs are seldom involved in planning or evaluating projects, and 
there is great variability in PAC operations and roles. Perhaps the most 
important conclusions drawn by NIE are that there is considerable confusion 
about PAC roles, and that there exists no clear federal policy about parental 
involvement. 

Recently, a fifth study was completed for NIE that specifically addressed one 
aspect of parental involvement in Title I, the Parent Advisory Council (CPI 
Associates, 1979). Conceived as an exploratory effort, the study was carried 
cut in three states chosen to reflect variations in state support for PACs. 
In each state LEAs were chosen to provide a spectrum of demonstrated LEA 
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support for PACs, In all, eight LEA Parent Advisory Councils and 34 school 
PACs were included. Data were collected through interviews with LEA and 
school respondents. Four results were reported, bearing on PAC impact on 
Title I projects (defined as ideas expressed and taken into account). First, 
district PACs had moderate impact. Second, school PACs had little impact. 
Third, the greatest PAC impact was found when the LEA staff sought change and 
obtained PAC support. Fourth, there was little impact when the PAC desired 
and attempted to obtain change on its own. 

The five NIE-sponsored studies reviewed above provide some leads regarding 
parental involvement through advisory groups (considered to be a part of the 
governance function in the Study of Parental Involvement), An important 
difficulty with each study is that the methodologies employed do not allow for 
projections of findings to describe Title I PACs nationally, 

THE DESIGN OF THE FEDERAL PROGRAMS SURVEY FOR TITLE I 

The sample for the Title I Program was drawn from a population of districts 
having any grades in the range K-8 and more than five pupils per grade. The 
Title I Program Office in Washington, D,C, does not maintain a data base of 
participating districts, so our sample was selected from a population of al i 
the districts meeting the requirements stated above,* There were 14,068 dis- 
tricts in this population. 

The sampling was conducted by choosing a sampling interval based on the total 
enrollment in grades K-8 of all districts and by selecting districts sys- 
tematically using a random start. In order to guarantee representation from 
all the geographic regions of the country, the population of districts was 
sorted into the ten Department of Education regions. 



*A data base provided by Market Data Retrieval was used to establish this 
sampling frame. 
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An oversample of 10 percent was selected to allow for refusals and for 
districts that were not funded by Title I or were no longer funded in grades 

Table 2 presents the progress of the sample from the initial draw of 
142 districts to the final sample of 129 that responded to the survey. 

Table 2. Progress of the Title I Sample 



Number of Districts 



Districts Selected Initially 142 

Refused to Participate 1 

Not Funded by Title I 2 

No Schools Selected 6 

Refused to Fill Out Forms 4 

Final Sample of Districts 129 



After districts were selected, they were contacted for lists of served schools 
(public and private). At this point some of the initial oversample was used 
up: one refusal and two districts that were not funded by Title I. In the 
139 districts that remained, there were 3,321 served schools of which 2,903 
were public and 418 were private. 

The next step was to sample schools from within these districts. Six dis- 
tricts had no schools selected (as explained in Chapter III) and were dropped 
from the study. This resulted in 133 districts and 327 schools being selected 
for participation. Four more districts (with 12 schools) refused to provide 
the information requested. The final sample was 129 districts with 277 public 
and 38 private schools. 
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SURVEY FINDINGS 



DISTRICT AND SCHOOL DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 

District-level FPS data (Section A of the District Questionnaire, and data 
obtained in making up the school selection lists) indicate that in 1979 the 
average district that participated in the Title I program spent $1,349 per 
pupil in the elementary grades. In the sample, the reported values ranged 
from $291 per pupil to $3,500 per pupil,* The survey indicates that Title I 
grants to districts averaged $175,000 nationwide. In the seanple the grants 
ranged from $4,700 to $56,000,000, 

The average Title I project served 3.4 public schools and .3 private schools. 
Thirty-six percent of the districts receiving Title I funds served non-public 
school students. In the sample, the number of public schools served by 
Title I in a district ranged from 1 to 195 while the number of private schools 
served by Title I in a district ranged from 0 to 58, 

School-level FPS data (Sections A and 6 of the Title I school- level question- 
naire) indicate that in 1979 the average public school offering Title I 
services in any of the grades K-8 had a total enrollment of 386 pupils and 
provided Title I services to 96 of them (24 p^ircent). In these schools, 
34 percent of the pupils were considered to be low-income students while 
6 percent lived with parents or guardian whose home language is not 
English. 



*These figures should be interpreted with caution as districts do not use 
uniform accounting procedures to arrive at the estimated per-pupil 
expenditure. 
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Table 3 shows the estimated percentages of Title I public schools in various 
categories of classification with respect to urban or rural location. 

On the average, Title I public schools had participated in the program for a 
total of 10.3 years and indicated that they expected to spend $39,953 of 
Title I funds during the 1978-1979 year. The average expenditure of Title I 
funds per served pupil was $499. 

Table 4 shows the percentages of Title I public schools that were partici- 
pating in the three other programs that are part of this study and also 
participated in the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P. L. 94-142) . 
In addition, 51 percent of the schools received other federal funds and 
59 percent received state categorical funds. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE GOVERNANCE OF TITLE I PROJECTS 

Parents may participate in the governance of Title I projects at both the 
school and district levels by becoming members of the federally mandated 
advisory councils at either level. This section of the Title I chapter deals 
with these councils. 

District-Level Title I Parent Advisory Councils (District-Level Questionnaire 
Section C) 

The survey data concentrate on the characteristics of the voting members of 
the District-Level Parent Advisory Councils (PACs). Information about the 
total size of the district-level PAC was not collected. 

In the sample, two of the districts indicated that they did not have a 
district-level PAC. It is estimated that less than 0.5 percent of Title I- 
served districts did not have a district-level PAC at the time of the survey. 

The average district-level PAC, nationwide, is estimated to have had 10.7 
voting members of whom 10.0 were parents and 9.0 were parents of children 
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Table 3. Title I-Served Schools Classified as to Urban or Rural Location 
(Entries are estimated percentages of the total population 

of Title I schools,) 



Location Percentage of Schools 

Large city, over 200,000 population 11 

Suburb of a large city , 6 

Middle-size city, 50,000 to 200,000 population 9 

Suburb of a middle-size city ^ 4 

Small city or town, less than 50,000 population 31 

Rural area near a large or middle-size city 7 

Rural area, not near a large or middle-size city 32 



Table 4. Estimated Percentages of Schools Served by Title I 
and by Other Specific Federal Programs 



Served by Title I and by: Percentage of Schools 

The Emergency School Aid Act 15 
Follow Through 1 
ESEA Title VII Bilingual 9 
PL 94-142 (Education for All Handicapped) .64 
None of the above in addition to Title I 29 



Note: The percentages add to more than 100 because of the overlap in 

the categories, especially involving PL 94-142- No school in the 
sample was funded by all prograns, however- 
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served by Title L Another perspective on these findings shows that in 83 per- 
cent of the Title I district-level PACs the voting members were exclusively 
parents, and in 45 percent the voting members were exclusively parents of 
children served by Title I. Fewer than 5 percent of the districts have PACs 
in which parents of served children constituted less than 51 percent of the 
voting membership. Sixteen percent of the districts allowed school profes- 
sional personnel to hold voting memberships on the PAC and 11 percent allowed 
paid aides this privilege^ Fourteen percent of the district PACs allowed 
representatives of non-public schools to hold voting memberships,* 

In 99-8 percent of all district-level Title I PACs, parents of Title I-served 
children had voting memberships. In about 30 percent of these PACs, all par- 
ents of served children were elected, in 41 percent they were all appointed, 
and in 26 percent they all volunteered to serve. The remainder selected 
parents of served children by more than one of the means listed above. 
Parents of non-Title I students attending schools in the district held voting 
memberships in 90 percent of the district-level PACs in which they partici- 
pated (about 36 percent of district-level PACs), In 37 percent of these PACs 
they all volunteered to serve, in 30 percent they were all appointed, and in 
27 percent they were all elected. 

The 1978 amendments to the Title I statute specify that PAC members are to be 
elected to office, while the previous legislation did not. Many PACs were 
probably already in existence when the amendments were signed into law. 
Presumably, districts have come into compliance with the new legislative 
mandate since the survey was performed. 

The Title I statute and regulations (existing and proposed as of June 1980) do 
not address the issue of the length of term of office for the district-level 



*Some of these percentages represent double counts, e,g,, a parent paid aide 
would be counted as a voting parent and as a voting paid aide. The districts 
consider these people to represent both categories and would not assign them 
exclusively to one or the other. 
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advisory committee members. However, the statute and proposed regulations do 
indicate a sense that continuing service is valued by mandating that members 
of school-level PACs be elected to two-year terms of office. The FPS data do 
not address this question directly, however, they do indicate that in 84 per- 
cent of the districts, a member may serve on the district-level PAC for an 
unrestricted nunber of consecutive terms of office. In an additional 13 per- 
cent of the districts, a member may serve for at least two consecutive terms 
of office. This indicates that most districts have allowed for continuing 
participation of PAC members, provided that they are reelected, reappointed or 
volunteer to serve again. 

The average Title I district-level PAC is estimated to have held four formal 
business meetings during the 1978-1979 school year. Two of the critical 
activities associated with conducting formal meetings of the district-level 
PAC that were examined are: presiding at the PAC meeting and setting the PAC 
meeting agenda. 

In 57 percent of the districts, the PAC chairperson and/or another PAC member 
chaired the formal meetings of the district-level PAC, while in 23 percent, 
the Project Director and/or the Parent Coordinator chaired these meetings. In 
19 percent of the districts, the Project Director and PAC chairperson shared 
this role. 

Setting the agenda for formal PAC meetings involves more people, in a greater 
variety of combinations, than does presiding at the meetings. It was esti- 
mated that: in 34 percent of the districts the Project Director and/or Parent 
Coordinator set the agenda without the assistance of a PAC member; in 17 per- 
cent of the districts, the PAC chairperson or other PAC member set the agenda 
without the assistance of either the Project Director or the Parent Coordi- 
nator; in 49 percent of the districts, the Project Director and/or Parent 
Coordinator shared the agenda setting with the PAC chairperson or other PAC 
members. 
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Project personnel (either the Project Director or the Parent Coordinator) seem 
to control these two functions in a sizable fraction of the districts. This 
does not mean that parental input is ignored or rejected in these districts, 
but it does mean that parents have not achieved a working parity with project 
personnel in the running of Parent Advisory Committees in these districts. 

Another importa ^ aspect of the governance of Title I projects at the district- 
level has to do with the level of authority the district PAC has with respect 
to various management activities. The Title I statute indicates that districts 
are to give to "each advisory council that it establishes... responsibility for 
advising it in planning for, and implementation and evaluation of, its programs 
and projects assisted under (Title I)."* Table 5 presents a tabulation of the 
percentages of Title I district-level PACs that were estimated to have each of 
the four levels of authority listed (column headings) with respect to a wide 
variety of management activities. Some of these are not specifically mentioned 
in the legislation (e.g. personnel), but are of interest in this study as 
indicators of the extent to which districts may expand the responsibilities of 
PACs. 

Developing the project application is the activity in which Title I district- 
level PACs had the greatest authority. Their level of authority was less with 
respect to management operations such as needs assessments and evaluations and 
even less still in areas having to do with budget. Activities having to do 
with personnel seem to have been outside the authority of the Title I PACs 
altogether at the time of the survey. 

Only 12 percent of the district-level PACs had subcommittees that met 
regularly for the purpose of handling PAC business. The most frequently 
occurring subcommittee (6 percent of all districts) dealt with management 
functions such as budget, personnel or evaluation. These relatively small 
percentages suggest that regular subcommittees do not account for very much 



♦Amendment to Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Section 125(b), Congressional Record, October 10, 1978, H12143. 
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Table 5. Level of Authority of Title I District-Level 
PACs in Various Management Activities 
(Entries are estimated percentages of all Title I district-level PACs. 
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Note: The row labels in this table are shortened versions of the row labels used in the Title I district-level 
questionnaire, question C-11. ^ 
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parental involvement in governance that is not represented in the findings 
presented for the entire PACs, Had subcommittees occurred with greater fre- 
quency, it would have been necessary to account for their activity more fully 
in assessing the overall level of parental involvement in governance at the 
district level. 

One measure of the support for PAC is the budget that is allowed for its 
operating expenses and activities, and the proportion of that budget that it 
controls. Forty-two percent of the district PACs had a budget. The average 
budget was $1,250 per year. Only 47 percent of these district-level PACs were 
able to use this money at their own discretion. However, in these districts 
(about 20 percent of all Title I districts) the entire budget was for use at 
the PACs discretion in almost all cases, 

School-Level Title I Parent Advisory Councils (School-Level Questionnaire, 
Section B) 

The 1978 amendments to the Title I legislation state that "any project school 
in which not more than one full-time equivalent staff member is paid with 
funds provided under this title, and in which not more than forty students 
participate in such programs" need not have a school-level PAC, The present 
survey did not obtain a count of the number of full-time equivalent staff 
members paid by Title I, However, it was possible to look at the schools in 
which more than 40 pupils are served by Title I programs. It was found that 
12 percent of such schools do not have school-level PACs, The legislation 
also states that "any project school in which seventy-five or more students 
are served by programs assisted by (Title I) funds,,, (the school-level PAC) 
shall be composed of not less than eight members,"* The data from the FPS 
indicate that 57 percent of schools that reported serving 75 or more students 
had PACs composed of seven or fewer members. About 22 percent had PACs com- 
posed of four or fewer members. Only 3 percent had no PAC at all'. 



^Amendment to Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Section 135(a), Congressional Record, October 10, 1978, H12143, 
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Many coffniittees may have been established for the 1978-1979 school year before 
the 1978 amendments were signed into law. Presumably, schools have been 
moving into compliance with this mandate since the survey was performed. 

The average school-level PAC is estimated to have had 9,4 voting members of 
whom 8.8 were parents and 7-3 were parents of Title I-served students. In 
parallel with the district level data, it was found that in 85 percent of the 
Title I school-level PACs, the voting members were exclusively parents, and in 
48 percent of them, the voting members were exclusively parents of served 
children^ Just under 10 percent of the schools had PACs in which parents of 
served children constitute less than 51 percent of the voting membership. 
Twelve percent of the schools permitted school professional personnel to hold 
voting memberships and 9 percent gave that privilege to aides. Only three 
percent of Title I school PAC,$ had voting members from non-public schools. 

Parents of served children held voting memberships in 100 percent of the 
school PACs, In 35 percent of ti"^ schools, these parents all volunteered to 
serve on the PAC; in 15 percent they were all appointed, and in 49 percent 
they were all elected. Parents of children not served by Title I were given 
voting memberships in 44 percent of the school PACs, In 43 percent of these 
schools, such parents all volunteered to serve and in another 43 percent, they 
were all elected. In the remaining 14 percent they were all appointed. 

Title I legislation, as amended in 1978, requires that school-level PACs be 
formed by election. Presumably, the survey occurred as schools were beginning 
to come into compliance with the legislation. 

The Title I statute specifies that members of school-level PACs are to be 
elected for two-year terms. Responses to the school-level FPS questionnaire 
indicate that 80 percent of the school-level Title I PACs permitted members to 
serve an unlimited number of consecutive terms while an additional 14 percent 
oermitted at least two consecutive terms. As with the district-level PACs, 
most schools seemed to provide for continuing service on PACs, if the members 
^re reelected, reappointed, or continue to volunteer. 
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The average number of formal, school-level PAC meetings is estimated to have 
been 4.5 per year. Conducting meetings and setting agendas are important 
activities connected with these formal meetings and are discussed below. 



In 56 percent of the school-level PACs, the meetings were conducted by the PAC 
chairperson and/or another officer of the PAC. In 25 percent of the PACs, the 
Project Director and/or the Parent Coordinator and/or the school principal con- 
ducted the meetings. In 15 percent the meetings were conducted by combinations 
of PAC members and officers with the professional progran staff or the princi- 
pal, and in 4 percent they were conducted by another individual entirely. 

In 24 percent of the school-level PACs, the agenda was set by the PAC chair- 
person and/or other PAC member. In another 24 percent, the Project Director 
and/ or the Parent Coordinator and/or the building principal set the agenda. 
In 48 percent of the school-level PACs, the agenda setting was shared among 
PAC members, program professional staff, and the building principal. In 4 per- 
cent, some other person set the agendas. 

As with the district-level PACs, the school PAC members have not achieved a 
working parity with the professional staff of the project in a sizable 
fraction of the schools. 

Table 6 presents a tabulation of the percentages of Title I school-level PACs 
that were estimated to have each of four levels of authority (listed as column 
headings) with respect to 16 different areas of management' (row headings). 
This table parallels Table 5 which presents district-level information. 
Indeed, the findings from the two tables are very similar. The pattern of 
authority for school-level PACs closely resembles that of district-level 
PACs: their greatest authority was in the area of project application and 
they had virtually no say in the hiring or evaluation of staff. 

It is estimated that 11 percent of the school-level PACs had subcommittees 
that met »-egularly for the purpose of handling PAC business. As with the 
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Table 6. Level of Authority of Title I School-Level 
PACs in Various Management Activities 
(Entries are estimated percentages of all Title I school-level PACs.) 
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Note: The row labels in this table are shortened versions of the row labels used in the Title I school-level 
questionnaire, question B-12. i 5o 



district-level PACs, the most commonly occurring of these subcommittees 
{8 percent of school -level PACs) dealt with management functions such as 
budget, personnel or evaluation. 

Witn respect to budgets for operating expenses and activities, only 22 percent 
of school-level PACs had such budgets, which averaged $570 per year. Fifty- 
five percent of these schools (about 12 percent of all Title I schools) had 
discretion over at least part of this budget, usually all of it. 

A part of the FPS investigated the extent to which district-level and school- 
level PACs overlapped in membership. Forty-four percent of the district-level 
PACs were exclusively composed of members of school-level PACs. Another 
41 percent contained no members of school-level PACs. It is estimated that in 
20 percent of the Title I schools, all of the school PAC members were members 
of the district-level PAC as well. 

COORDINATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

District-Level Coordination (District-Level Questionnaire, Section B) 

Nationwide, it is estimated that 62 percent of Title I districts provided some 
dist»-ict-level coordination of parental involvement activities in the Title I 
program. Among al_l Title I districts, an average of 5.4 hours per week were 
spent in coordination of parental involvement activities related to the 
Title I program. 

Eleven percent of the districts participating in the Title I program employed 
full-time coordinators who devoted some of their time to the coordination of 
Title I parental involvement activities. (They were not necessarily ful 1-time 
^moloyees of the Title I project alone.) These districts employed an average 
of 1.0 such coordinators who devoted an average of 17.0 hours per week to the 
coordination of Title I parental involvement activities. 
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Fifty-nine percent of the Title I districts employed part-time coordinators 
(an average of 1.5) who devoted a total of 6 hours per week, on average, to 
the coordination of Title I parental involvement activities. (Again, these 
coordinators may have been paid from other sources in addition to Title I.) 

The districts providing Title I parent coordination services were asked to 
check off the activities engaged in by their coordinators, and to indicate 
which two were engaged in most frequently. Sixty-four percent of these dis- 
tricts indicated that attending meetings to inform parents about district or 
school activities or policies was one of the two most frequent activities (all 
districts having coordinators provided this service). Forty-nine percent of 
the districts providing coordination indicated that coordinating activities 
for parents to train them and/or inform them about regulations and guidelines 
for the Title I program was one of the two most frequent activities (23 per- 
cent of the districts with coordinators indicated that their coordinators did 
not provide this service). Thirty-two percent of the districts providing 
coordination indicated that recruiting parents for involvement in Title I 
district or school activities, such as serving on advisory committees or 
volunteering in the classroom, was one of the two most frequent activities 
(16 percent of districts with coordinators indicated that their coordinators 
did not provide this service). 

School-Level Coordination (School-Level Questionnaire, Section F) 

Nationwide, it is estimated that 35 percent of Title I schools provided some 
school-level coordination of parental involvement activities. Among al 1 
Title I schools, an average of 3.2 hours per week were spent in coordination 
of Title I-related parental involvement activities. 

Four percent of Title I-served schools employed full-time coordinators (an 
average of 1.5) who contributed a total of 42 hours per week, on average, to 
the coordination of Title I parental involvement activities. Thirty-three 
percent of the schools employed part-time coordinators (an average of two) 
who devoted a total of five hours per week, on average, to the coordination 
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of Title I parental involvement activities. (As with the district-level 
coordinators, the full-time or part-time status of these coordinators does not 
imply that their entire salary is paid by Title I.) 

For the schools providing Title I parent coordination services, the respondent 
was asked to check off the activities engaged in by these coordinators and to 
indicate which two were engaged in most frequently. In 58 percent of these 
schools, recruiting parents for involvement in Title I district or school 
activities (such as serving on a PAC or volunteering in the classroom) was 
indicated as one of the two most frequent activities of coordinators. Nine 
percent of the schools having coordinators indicated that their coordinators 
did not offer this service. In 56 percent, one of the two most frequent 
activities was participation in meetings to inform parents about district or 
school activities and policies. Three percent of the schools with coordi- 
nators indicated that their coordinators did not offer this service. In 
25 percent of the schools, one of the two most frequent activities was to 
conduct workshops to inform parents about the regulations and guidelines for 
the Title I program. Thirty-four percent of the schools with coordinators 
indicated that their coordinators did not offer this service. 

Contrasting the school level to the district level, it seems clear that 
school -level coordinators were more often concerned with recruiting parents to 
participate in the program and were less often involved in providing informa- 
tion about regulations and guidelines than were district-level coordinators. 

PARENT PARTICIPATION IN THE TITLE I EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (SECTIONS C, D 
AND E OF SCHOOL-LEVEL FPS SURVEY) 

Parents can participate in the educational program in three ways: as paid 
paraprofessionals, as volunteers, and as instructors of their own children at 
home. 
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Based on the survey, 60 percent of schools served by Title I employed an 
average of 3.4 paid paraprofessional s each. Twenty- two percent of Title I 
schools employed an average of 2.1 parents of children enrolled at the school 
in some of these positions, while 9 percent employed parents of Title I- 
served children (an average of 1,6 per school). Ninety-eight percent of the 
schools employing parents provided an average of 28 hours per year of formal 
training for the paid parent paraprofessional s who work directly with children 
in the instructional process. 

For each school in the survey, the respondent was requested to check off 
activities of paid parent paraprofessional s and mark the two engaged in most 
frequently. Two activities clearly stood out: 79 percent of schools with 
Title I-paid parent paraprofessionals reported that one of the two most fre- 
quently engaged in activities was working with individuals or small groups, 
reviewing or reteaching skills and concepts they have already learned. 
Seventy-one percent reported that giving special assistance to children with 
particular academic difficulties or weaknesses was one of the two activities 
engaged in most frequently. They also assist with non-instructional tasks 
{e,g., roll-taking, correcting papers, playground, field trips), and in 
acquisition, preparation or retrieval of instructional materials. (Together 
these were indicated as among the two most frequent activities by 31 percent 
of the schools with Title I paid parent paraprofessionals,) 

The opportunity to nominate candidates for paid parent paraprofessional 
positions or to make the final selection could represent areas of strong 
parental influence on the educational process. The management activities of 
PACs (Tables 5 and 6) suggest that little parental involvement of this type 
would be found, and this is, indeed, the case, A series of questions about 
the individuals or groups with greatest responsibility in these two areas 
revealed that PAC or a special hiring committee with parent members con- 
tributed to making nominations for these positions in only 12 percent of the 
schools. In only 4 percent of the schools did these two groups contribute to 
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the final selection. In all but 1 percent of the schools having paid parent 
paraprofessionals, the parent groups shared this authority with district or 
school professional staff. 

District personnel officers alone made nominations in 25 percent of the 
schools and made final selections in 29 percent. Teachers alone made nomi- 
nations in 15 percent of the schools and made final selections in 2 percent. 
The building principal alone made nominations in 22 percent of the schools and 
made the final selection in 39 percent. Parents clearly have little input in 
this process. 

Sixteen percent of Title I schools had a volunteer component in the Title I 
project. In 14 percent of the schools parents of children currently enrolled 
at the school served as volunteers (an average of 11.3 per school). In 69 per- 
cent of the schools where parents are volunteers formal training was provided 
to volunteers (an average of 21 hours per year). 

Parent volunteers performed the same tasks as paid parent paraprofessionals. 
Forty-five percent of schools with parent volunteers indicated that working 
with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and 
concepts students have already learned was among the two most frequent activ- 
ities of parent volunteers. Forty percent indicated that giving special 
assistance to children with particular academic difficulties or weaknesses was 
one of the two most frequent activities of parent volunteers. Thirty-one 
percent cited work in acquisition, preparation or retrieval of instructional 
materials while 25 percent cited relieving teachers of non-instructional tasks 
as among the two most frequent activities of parent volunteers. 

Parent volunteers are less likely to be used in instructional roles than are 
paid parent paraprofessionals, but substantial nunbers of parent volunteers do 
engage in activities that supplement the instructional program. 

The survey indicates that 70 percent of Title I-served schools tried to 
involve parents in the educational process as teachers for their own children 
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at home through a diversity of activities or services provided to parents. Of 
the 70 percent of schools with any of these activities, 38 percent provided 
group training sessions, 55 percent provided workshops in which parents made 
educational games and/or other instructional materials, 36 percent provided 
individual training sessions, 81 percent sent home specially prepared mate- 
rials for parents to use with their children, and 76 percent sent home written 
handouts (e.g., pamphlets, handbooks) intended for individual home study. The 
data collected in this area did not include information about the frequency or 
intensity of these activities, or about the costs. 

FINANCING PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE I PROJECTS 

The expenditures associated with parental involvement activities may be 
accounted for in a variety of ways. Indeed, what is considered to be a part 
of parental involvement also varied considerably from place to place. The 
Federal Programs Survey asked whether or not each district used a "line item" 
form of accounting for parental involvement. Fifty-five percent of the dis- 
tricts used a line item for parental involvement. Among these districts, 
however, there was little agreement as to what activities were included in the 
line item. For example, only 68 percent of the line items included advisory 
group meeting expenses while virtually all districts have these groups. Only 
6 percent of districts included the costs of home-school activities such as 
using parents as teachers for their own children at home even though 70 per- 
cent of schools have these activities. 

There is no uniformity in the manner by which LEAs keep track of parental 
involvement expenses. One district may cost parent paid aides under 
"parental involvement" while another district will locate these costs under 
"instruction." Accordingly, we are not able to assign any dollar amounts to 
the costs of parental involvement activities. 
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CHAPTER V, PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN PROGRAMS FUNDED BY 
THE EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT (ESAA) 



THE BACKGROUND OF ESAA 

The second largest of the programs in the Study of Parental Involvement is the 
Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA). While ESAA projects are found throughout the 
United States, less than 5 percent of the LEAs currently receive ESAA funds. 

ESAA is a non-categorical education program. Its target population is com- 
posed of students in districts that are implementing or are planning to 
implement a desegregation plan. Its goals are to reduce racial group iso- 
lation, to treat problems arising from desegregation, and to overcome the 
educational disadvantagement of racial isolation. Projects are carried out at 
the district level, at the school level, or through non-profit organizations 

PAST RESEARCH ON PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN ESAA PROJECT" 

The longitudinal impact studies (Coulson et al., 1976) showed that the degree 
of parental involvement was not influenced by various activities used to pro- 
mote parental participation; however, more parents participated in schools 
where the principal assumed greater responsibility for school -community rela- 
tions. In turn, degree of parental involvement was not found to be related to 
outcome measures. On the other hand, an in-depth study of a subset of ESAA 
schools (Wellisch et al., 1976) revealed that student achievement showed 
greater gains when parents were present in the classroom as instructional 
aides, volunteers, or visitors— but parental participation outside the 
classroom, such as through membership in advisory committees or as non- 
instructional aides, had no impact. Further, the use of parent aides in 
the classroom was found to influence student performance, but not so when 
the aides were outsiders. 
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THE DESIGN OF THE FEDERAL PROGRAMS SURVEY FOR ESAA 



The sample for the ESAA Program was drawn from a population of served dis- 
tricts having any grades in the range K-8 and more than five pupils per 
grade. The ESAA Program Office in Washington, D.C. provided a list of all 
participating districts. There were 560 districts in this population. 

The sampling was conducted by choosing a sampling interval based on the total 
enrollment in grades K-8 of all served districts and selecting districts 
systematically using a random start. In order to guarantee representation 
from all the geographic regions of the country, the population of districts 
was sorted into the ten Department of Education regions. 

Several other program features required explicit representation in the 
sample. The most important of these was the distinction between "state 
apportionment" and "special projects" as the basis for funding. The special 
projects were further divided into so-called "pilot" projects and "magnet 
school" projects. Districts were first grouped, within regions, into three 
categories: "basic" grantees (those districts funded out of state apportion- 
ment), "magnet" grantees (those districts not funded with a "basic" grant 
which were operating only a "magnet school" program), and "pilot" grantees 
(districts not participating in "basic" or "magnet" programs but which were 
running a "pilot" program). If a district was running a "basic" program it 
was only included in the "basic" grouping even if it had "pilot" or "magnet" 
programs also. The lists of schools obtained from each district included al 1 
ESAA-funded schools, thus all schools had an opportunity to be sampled. 

A second feature of these programs, which the program office wished to have 
represented, was the presence of activities carried out by ESAA-funded Non- 
profit Organizations (NPOs). The ESAA program office provided a list of 
districts in which ESAA-funded NPOs were conducting programs. Within each of 
the groups formed (by program type as indicated above) two further groupings 
were formed: districts with NPO activities and districts without NPO activ- 
ities. After the list was organized in this fashion, the sample was selected 
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with an oversample of 5 percent to allow for refusals and for districts that 
were not funded in grades K-8. Table 7 presents the progress of the sample 
from the initial draw of 109 districts to the final sample of 87 that 
responded to the survey. 

After the initial sample of 109 districts v/as selected, district representa- 
tives were contacted for lists of served schools (public and private). At 
this point some of the initial oversample was used up: three refusals and 
four districts that were not funded by ESAA in grades K-8. In the 102 dis- 
tricts that remained, there were 2,693 served schools of which 2,567 were 
public and 126 were private. 

The next step was to sample schools from within these districts. Ten dis- 
tricts had no schools selected (as explained in Chapter III) and were dropped 
from the study. This resulted in 92 districts and 252 schools being selected 
for participation. Five more districts (with 15 schools) refused to provide 
the information requested. Three public schools and one private school had no 
student services and were dropped. Two private schools refused to participate. 
The final sample was 87 districts with 219 public and 12 private schools. 

Table 7. Progress of the ESAA Sample 



Number of Districts 



Districts Selected Initially 109 

Refused to Participate 3 

Not Funded by ESAA in K-8* 4 

No Schools Selected 10 

Refused to Fill Out Forms 5 

Final Sample of Districts 87 



*These appeared to be discrepancies from the information received 
from the ESAA Program Office. They may have arisen because of 
changes in the projects after the list was sent to SDC. 
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SURVEY FINDINGS 



DISTRICT AND SCHOOL DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 

District-level FPS data (Section A of the District Questionnaire, and data 
obtained in making up the school selection lists) indicate that in 1979 the 
average district that participated in the ESAA program spent $1,533 per pupil 
in the elementary grades. In the sample, the reported values ranged frdm 
$275 per pupil to $2,430 per pupil The survey indicates that ESAA grants to 
districts averaged $460,800 nationwide. In the sample the grants ranged from 
$23,900 to $9,426,000, 

The average ESAA project served 7,5 public schools and ,3 private schools. 
Thirty-eight percent of the districts receiving ESAA funds served non-public 
school students. In the sample, the nimber of public schools served by ESAA 
in a district ranged from 1 to 247 while thfe number of private schools served 
by ESAA in a district ranged from 0 to 14, 

School-level FP-S data (Sections A and G of the s;chool-level questionnaire) • 
indicate that in 1979 the average public school offering ESAA services in any 
of the grades K-8 had a total enrollment of 332 pupils and provided ESAA 
services to 246 of them (49 percent). In these schools, 49 percent of the 
pupils were considered to be low-income students while 10 percent lived with 
parents or guardians whose home language is not English, 

Table 8 shows the estimated percentages of ESAA public schools in various 
categories of classification with respect to urban or rural location. 



*These figures should be interpreted with caution a:5 districts do not use 
uniform accounting procedures to arrive at the estimated per-pupil 
expenditure, 

r 
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Table 8, ESAA-Served Schools Classified as to Urban or Rural Location 
(Entries are estimated percentages of the total 
population of ESAA schools,) 



Location Percentage of Schools 

Large city, over 200,000 population 38 

Suburb of a large city 9 

Middle-size -city, 50,000 to 200,000 population 15 

Suburb of a middle-size city ' 2 

Small city or town, less than 50,000 population 20 

Rural area near a large or middle-size city 6 

Rural area, not near a large or middle-size city 10 



On the average, ESAA public schools have participated in the program for a 
total of 4,0 years and indicated that they expected to spend $37,300 of ESAA 
funds during the 1978-1979 year. The average expenditure of ESAA funds per 
served pupil is $246, 

Table 9 shows the percentages of ESAA public schools that are participating in 
the three other programs that are part of this study and also participate in 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) • In addition, 
50 percent of the schools receive other federal funds and 69 percent receive 
state categorical funds, 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE GOVERNANCE OF ES,^ PROJECTS 

Parents may participate in the governance of ESAA projects by becoming members 
of the federally mandated advisory committees at the district level. This 
section of the ESAA chapter deals with these district-wide advisory committees 
fOACs), 
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Table 9, Estimated Percentages of Schools Served by ESAA 
and by Other Specific Federal Programs 



Served by ESAA and by: Percentage of Schools 

ESEA Title I 68 
Follow Through 2 
ESEA Title VII Bilingual 14 
PL 94-142 (Education for All Handicapped) 59 
None of the above in addition to ESAA 14 



Note: The percentages add to more than 100 because of the overlap in the 
categories, especially involving Title I and PL 94-142. No school 
in the sample was funded by all programs, however. 



The legislation for the ESAA program states that the af)plication for funding 
must be: 



"developed with the participation of a comnlttee of parents 
of children enrolled in the applicant's schools, teachers, 
and, when applicable, secondary school students and 

"that the program will be operated in consultation with, 
and with the involvement of, parents of the children and 
representatives of the area to be served, including (the 
conmittee mentioned above),"* 



*From the Emergency School Aid Act, Section 610(a), Congressional Record, 
October 10, 1978, H12170. 
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District-Level Advisory Ccxnmittees (District-Level Questionnaire, Section C) 

The survey data concentrate on the characteristics of the voting members of 
the DACs, Information about the total size of DACs was not collected. It is 
estimated that less than 1.5 percent of ESAA-served districts did not have a 
DAC at the time of the survey. 

The average DAC, nationwide, is estimated to have had 19.8 voting members of 
whom 11.5 were parents and 8.7 were parents of children served by ESAA. 
Another perspective on these findings shows that in 18 percent of the DACs the 
voting members were exclusively parents, and in none of them were the voting 
members exclusively parents of children served by ESAA. In 79 percent of the 
DACs, parents of served children constituted less than 51 percent of the vot- 
ing membership. Eighty percent of the districts allowed school professional 
personnel to hold voting memberships on the DAC and 41 percent allowed paid 
aides this privilege. Thirty-seven percent of the DACs allowed representa- 
tives of non-public schools to hold voting memberships. Eighty-eight percent 
had voting members who were community representatives.* Seventy-six percent 
allowed btudents to hold voting memberships. 

Parents of ESAA-served children had voting memberships on all DACs. In 20 per- 
cent of DACs, all parents of served children were elected, in 37 percent they 
were all appointed, and in 43 percent they all volunteered to serve. Parents 
of non-ESAA students attending schools in the district held voting memberships 
in all of the DACs in which they participated (about 52 percent of DACs). In 
25 percent of these DACs they all volunteered to serve, in 56 percent they 
were all appointed, and in 18 percent they were all elected. 



*Some of these percentages represent double counts, e.g., a parent paid aide 
would be counted as a voting parent and as a voting paid aide. The districts 
consider these people to represent both categories and would not assign them 
exclusively to one or the other. 



FPS data indicate that in 83 percent of the districts, a member may serve on 
the OAC for an unrestricted nunber of consecutive terms of office. In an 
additional !4 percent of the districts, a member may serve for at least two 
consecutive terms of office. This indicates that most districts have allowed 
for continuing participation of DAC members, provided that they are reelected, 
reappointed or volunteer to serve again. 

The average ESAA DAC is estimated to have held 10.1 formal business meetings 
during the 1978-1979 school year. Two of the critical activities associated 
'Aith con<iucting formal meetings of the DAC that were examined are: presiding 
at the OAC meeting and setting the DAC meeting agenda. 

In 79 percent of the districts, the DAC chairperson and/or another DAC member 
chaired the formal meetings of the DAC, while in 10 percent, the Project 
Director and/or the Parent Coordinator ^.haired these meetings. In 9 percent 
of the districts, the Project Director and/or Parent Coordinator shared this 
role with the DAC chairperson or other DAC officer. In the remaining 2 per- 
cent, some other person (not a DAC member) chaired the meetings. 

Setting the agenda for formal DAC meetings involves more people, in a greater 
variety of combinations, than does presiding at the meetings. It was esti- 
mated that: in 27 percent of the districts the Project Director and/or Parent 
Coordinator set the agenda without the assistance of a DAC member; in five 
percent of the districts, the DAC chairperson or other DAC member set the 
agenda without the assistance of either the Project Director or the Parent 
Coordinator; in 68 percent of the districts, the Project Director and/or 
Pa'^ent Coordinator shared the agenda setting with the DAC chairperson or other 
DAC mefnbers. 

Project personnel (either the Project Director or the Parent Coordinator) seem 
to control the agenda-setting function in a sizable fraction of ESAA di:- 
tncts. This does not mean that parental input is ignored or rejected in 
these districts, but it does mean that parents have not achieved a working 
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parity with project personnel in the running of District-wide Advisory 
Cc-mmittees in these districts. 

Another important aspect of the governance of ESAA projects at the district 
level has to do with the level of authority the DAC has with respect to 
various management activities. Table 10 presents a tabulation of the per- 
centages of OACs that were estimated to have each of the four levels of 
authority listed (column headings). 

Developing the project application, conducting needs assessments, determining 
objectives, and planning components are the activities in which DACs had the 
greatest authority. Their level of authority was less with respect to manage- 
ment operations such as budget review and sign-off (except that part dealing 
with parental involvement). Activities having to do with personnel seem to 
have been outside the authority of the DACs altogether at the time of the 
survey. 

Only 27 percent of the DACs had subcommittees that met regularly for the 
purpose of handling DAC business. The most frequently occurring subcommittee 
(2/ percent of all districts) dealt with management functions such as budget, 
personnel or evaluation. The next most frequently occurring subcommittee 
(20 percent of all districts) dealt with public relations. No other sub- 
committees occurred in more than 1 percent of all districts. These relatively 
small percentages suggest that regular subcommittees do not account for very 
much parental involvement in governance that is not represented in the find- 
ings presented for the entire DACs. Had subcommittees occurred with greater 
frequency, it would have been necessary to account for their activity more 
fully in assessing the overall level of parental involvement in governance at 
the district level . 

Ore measure of the support for DAC is the budget that is allowed for its 
ooeratinq expenses and activities, and the proportion of that budget that it 
controls. Thirty percent of the DACs had a budget. The average budget was 
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Table 10. Level of Authority of ESAA DACs 
in Various Management Activities 
(Entries are estimated percentages of all ESAA DACs.) 



1 

1 

1 

1 
f 

t 


DAC has no advisory or 
aec 1 s 1 on-iiiaK 1 ng roie 
and no responsibil ity 
or no opportunity for 
involvement. 


DAC advises the LEA 
in iiiaKing uecisions, 
LEA has sole 
decision -making 
responsibil ity. 


Decision-making 
respons 1 d i n ly 
is jointly 
shared by 
DAC and LEA. 


UnK^ llcib CACIUbiVc 

or principal 
decision-making 
authority. 


Develop Project Application 


2 


49 


49 


0 


Conduct Needs Assessment 


7 


48 


45 


0 


Plan Project Components 


4 


45 


51 


0 


Establish Project 
Objectives 


2 


46 


52 


0 


Monitor Implementation 


15 


37 


48 


0 


Evaluate Meeting of Goals 


9 


46 


45 


0 


Review PI Budget 


20 


36 


43 


0 


Review Project Budget 


34 


45 


21 


0 


Sign Off PI Budget 


21 


39 


40 


0 


Sign Off Project Budget 


35 


43 


21 


0 


Establish Requirements 
for Hiring Parents 


35 


39 


25 


0 


Select Project 
Professionals 


57 


37 


6 


0 


Select Project 
Pdraprofe^s lona 1 s 


53 


41 


g 


0 


Evaluate Project 
Professionals 


63 


32 


4 


0 


Evaluate Project 
Pdraprofessionals 


64 


31 


4 


0 


Handle Complaints 


45 


39 


16 


0 



Note: The row labels in this table are shortened versions of the row labels used in the ESAA district-level 
questionnaire, question C-ll. 



$380 per year* Only 13 percent of these district-level DACs were able to use 
any of this money at their own discretion. However, in these districts (about 
4 percent of all ESAA districts) the entire budget was for use at the DACs 
discretion in almost all cases. 

Although school- level advisory committees are not mandated in the ESAA legis- 
lation, the districts reported that 33 percent of the participating schools, 
on average, had such committees. They also reported that in 8 percent of the 
DACs the voting membership was composed exclusively of voting members of 
school-level advisory committees, and that in 62 percent of DACs none of the 
votinq members was a voting member of a school-level advisory committee. In 
the FPS sample of ESAA schools, it was found that 31 percent had school- level 
advisory committees. 

COORDINATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

District-Level Coordination (District-Level Questionnaire, Sectio n B) 

Nationwide, it is estimated that 78 percent of ESAA districts provided some 
district-level coordination of parental involvement activities in the ESAA 
program. Among ajj ESAA districts, an average of 34.6 hours per week was 
spent in coordination of parental involvement activities related to the ESAA 
program. 

Forty-six percent of the districts participating in the ESAA program employed 
full-time coordinators who devoted some of their time to the coordination of 
ESAA parental involvement activities. (They were not necessari ly f ul 1-time 
employees of the ESAA project alone.) These districts employed an average of 
2.2 such coordinators who devoted an average of 57.4 hours per week to the 
coordination of ESAA parental involvement activities. 

S^xty-nine percent of the ESAA districts employed part-time coordinators (an 
aypr^qe of 2.0) who devoted a total of 12 A hours per week, on average, to 
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the coordination of ESAA parental involvement activities. (Again, these 
coordinators may have been paid by other sources in addition to ESAA.) 

The districts providing ESAA parent coordination services were asked to check 
off the activities engaged in by their coordinators, and to indicate which two 
were engaged in most frequently. Sixty-two percent of these districts indi- 
cated that attending meetings to inform parents about district or school 
activities or policies was one of the two most frequent activities (only 
8 percent of the districts having coordinators indicated that their coordi- 
nators did not provide this service). Forty-six percent of the districts 
providing coordination indicated that recruiting parents for involvement in 
ESAA district or school activities such as serving on advisory committees or 
volunteering in the classroom was one of the two most frequent activities 
(8 percent of districts with coordinators indicated that their coordinators 
did not provide this service). Thirty percent indicated that coordinating 
visitations to parents to inform them about district or school activities or 
policies was among the two most frequent activities of their ESAA coordinators 
(in 30 percent of the districts with coordinators, the coordinators did not 
provide this service). Twenty percent of the districts providing coordination 
indicated that coordinating activities for parents to train them and/or inform 
them about regulations and guidelines for the ESAA program was one of the two 
most frequent activities (13 percent of the districts with coordinators indi- 
cated that their coordinators did not provide this service). 

Schoo1-Lev?l Coordination (School-Level Questionnaire, Section E) 



Nationwide, it is estimated that 36 percent of ESAA-served schools provided 
sc^e school-level coordination of parental involvement activities. Among aV[ 
ESAA-served schools, an average of 7.4 hours per week was spent in coordina- 
tion of ESAA-related parental involvement activities. 

£leven percent of ESAA-served schools employed full-time coordinators (an 
average of 1.3) who contributed a total of 31 hours per week, on average, to 
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the coordination of ESAA parental involvement activities. Twenty-two percent 
of the schools employed part-time coordinators (an average of 2.7) who devoted 
a total of 13 hours per week, on average, to the coordination of ESAA parental 
involvement activities. (As with the di strict- level coordinators, the full- 
time or part-time status of these coordinators does not imply that their 
entire salary is paid by ESAA.) 

For the schools providing ESAA parent coordination services, the respondent 
was asked to check off the activities engaged in by these coordinators and to 
indicate which two were engaged in most frequently. In 31 percent, one of tha 
two most frequent activities was participating in meetings to inform parents 
about district or school activities and policies. Nine percent of the schools 
with coordinators indicated that their coordinators did not offer this ser- 
vice. In 28 percent of the schools with coordinators, visiting parents in 
their homes to inform them about district or school acti vities'or policies was 
indicated as one of the two most frequent coordinator activities. However, 
40 percent of the schools with coordinators indicated that their coordinators 
did not provide this service. In 14 percent of these schools recruiting 
parents for involvement in ESAA district or school activities (such as serving 
on the DAC or volunteering in a classroom) was indicated as one of the two 
most frequent activities of coordinators. Twenty-three percent of the 
schools having coordinators indicated that their coordinators did not offer 
this service. In only 8 percent of the schools, one of the two most fre- 
quent activities was to conduct workshops to inform parents about the 
regulations and guidelines for the ESAA program. Thirty-six percent of the 
schools with coordinators indicated that their coordinators did not offer 
this service. 

Contrasting the school level to the district level, it seems clear that 
school-level coordinators were less often involved in providing information 
about regulations and guidelines than were di strict- level coordinators. 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION IN THE ESAA EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (SECTIONS B, C AND D 
OF SCHOOL-LEVEL FPS SURVEY) 



Parents can participate in the educational program in three ways: as paid 
paraprofessional s, as volunteers, and as instructors of their own children at 
home. 

Section 607(b) of the Emergency School Aid Act* states that preference should 
be given to parents of children affected by the project in recruiting and 
hiring teacher aides. Based on the survey, 66 percent of schools served by 
ESAA employed an average of 2.5 paid paraprofessional s each. Twenty-one 
percent of ESAA-served schools employed an average of 1.9 parents of children 
enrolled at the school in some of these positions, while 14 percent employed 
parents of ESAA-served children (an average of 2.0 per school). Ninety-four 
percent of the schools employing parents provided an average of 44.8 hours per 
year of formal training for the paid parent para- professionals who work 
directly with children in the instructional process. 

For each school in the survey, the respondent was requested to check off 
activities of paid parent paraprofessional s and mark the two engaged in most 
frequently. Two activities clearly stood out: 52 percent of schools with 
ESAA-paid parent paraprofessional s reported that one of the two most fre- 
quently engaged in activities was working with individuals or small groups, 
reviewing or reteaching skills and concepts they have already learned. 
Forty-three percent reported that giving special assistance to children with 
particular academic difficulties or weaknesses was one of the two activities 
engaged in most frequently. They also assist with non-instructional tasks 
(e.g., roll-taking, correcting papers, playground, field trips), and in 
acquisition, preparation or retrieval of instructional materials. (Together 
these were indicated as among the two most frequent activities by 60 percent 
of the schools with ESAA paid parent paraprofessionals. ) 



^Congressional Record, October 10, 1978, H12169. 
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The opportunity to nominate candidates for paid parent paraprofessional 
positions or to make the final selection could represent areas of strong 
parental influence on the educational process* The management activities of 
DACs (Table 10) suggest that little parental involvement of this type would be 
found, and this is, indeed, the case. A series of questions about the indi- 
viduals or groups with greatest responsibility in these two areas revealed 
that DAC or a special hiring committee with parent members contributed to 
making nominations for these positions in only 4 percent of the schools. In 
only 3 percent of the schools did these two groups contribute to the final 
selection. In all of the schools having paid parent paraprofessionals, even 
this level of authority was shared between the parent groups and district or 
school professional staff. 

Sixty-nine percent of the schools marked "other" for the source of nominations 
and 66 oercent marked "other" for final selection. District officers and 
principals accounted for the bulk of the remainder. Parents clearly have 
little inpjt in this process. 

Eighteen percent of ESAA schools had a volunteer component in the ESAA 
project. In 17 percent of the schools parents of children currently enrolled 
at the school served as volunteers (an average of 11 per school). In 84 per- 
cent of the schools where parents are volunteers, formal training was provided 
to volunteers (an average of 16.5 hours per year). 

Parent volunteers performed the same tasks as paid parent paraprofessionals. 
Forty-two percent of schools with parent volunteers indicated that working 
with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and 
concepts students have already learned was among the two most frequent activ- 
ities of parent volunteers. Twenty-five percent indicated that giving special 
assistance to children with particular academic difficulties or weaknesses was 
one of the two most frequent activities of parent volunteers. Twenty-nine 
percent cited work in acquisition, preparation or retrieval of instructional 
neater lals while 15 percent cited relieving teachers of non-instructional tasks 
as among the two most frequent activities of parent volunteers. 
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Twenty-seven percent cited assisting in non-classroom components of the 
program (e.g», library, playground, field trips) and another 28 percent cited 
plar^mng and/or participating in special activities with multicultural themes 
as among the two most frequent activities of parent volunteers* 

Parent volunteers are less likely to be used in instructional roles than are 
p^aid parent paraprofessionals, but substantial numbers of parent volunteers do 
engage in activities that supplement the instructional program. 

The siirvev indicates that 54 percent of ESAA-served schools tried to involve 
parents in the educational process as teachers for their own children at home 
through a diversity of activities or services provided to parents. Of the 
54 percent of schools with any of these activities, 65 percent provided group 
training sessions, 48 percent provided workshops in which parents made educa- 
tional games and/or other instructional materials, 42 percent provided indi- 
vidual training sessions, 75 percent sent home specially prepared materials 
fo» parents to use with their children, and 69 percent sent home written hand- 
outs (e.g., pamphlets, handbooks) intended for individual home study. The 
data collected in this area did not include information about the freauency or 
intensity of these activities, or about the costs. 

FINANCING PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN ESAA PROJECTS 

The expenditures associated with parental involvement activities may be 
accounted for in a variety of ways. Indeed, what is considered to be a part 
of parental involvement also varied considerably from place to place. The 
Federal Programs Survey asked whether or not each district used a "line item" 
form of accounting for parental involvement. Forty-five percent of the dis- 
tricts ised a line item for parental involvement. Among these districts, 
however, there was little agreement as to what activities were included in 
th-^ lin^^ item. For example, only 60 percent of the line items included 
advisory g^oup meeting expenses while virtually all districts have these 

Q'^O iOs » 
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There is no uniformity in the manner by whirh LEAs keep track of parental 
involvement expenses. One district may cost parent paid aides under "parental 
involvement" while another district will locate these costs under "instruc- 
tion." Accordingly, we are not able to assign any dollar amounts to the costs 
of parental invo1ve<nent activities. 

ESAA-FUNDED NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS (SECTION D OF THE DISTRICT-LEVEL 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND SECTION F OF THE SCHOOL-LEVEL QUESTIONNAIRE) 

ESAA-funded Non-profit Organizations (NPOs) operate to support school desegre- 
gation programs, reduce minority group isolation/ or aid school children in 
overcoming the educational disadvantages of minority group isolation. The FPS 
sample was designed to permit the estimation of the proportion of districts 
and schools served by the ESAA program that receive services provided by ESAA- 
funded NPOs. In addition, the survey sought information about the types of 
organization sponsoring the NPOs and the types of activities and services that 
these NPOs provided. 

It is estimated that 14 percent of the ESAA-served districts received services 
from an NPO at the time of the survey. NPOs (at the district level) were 
sponsored by racial or ethnic organizations (28 percent), religious organi- 
zations (6 percent), community organizations (13 percent), cultural groups 
(19 percent), civic groups (19 percent), and by combinations of these types or 
others fof ve-'v low freguency). Forty percent indicated that parent-school 
liaison activities were among the two activities most freguently provided by 
the NPOs. Twenty percent indicated that parent counseling was one of the two 
'nost frequently provided services. Nineteen percent indicated that parent 
education was one of the two most freguently provided services. Services not 
'^elated to parents were among the two most freguently provided in 47 percent 
-^f the -^^strlcts. 

The data at the school level were similar. About 14 percent of ESAA schools 
'-^ec^ived sr^rvkes from NPOs. Among the organizations providing services 
schnoU, ?4 percent were racial or ethnic, 4 percent were religious, 
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' pe'^cent were coniTfunitv organizations, 30 percent were cultural groups^, and 
4 percent i^'ere civic groups. At the school level, 17 percent of the schools 
MTicatecf that parent-school liaison activities were among the two most 
*->equent activities of NPOs. Parent conferences and parent counseling were 
^^icr' cited bv 13 percent of the schools as among the two most frequent 
:}Ctivities, while facilitating students' progress was cited by 10 percent of 
fhe schools and parent education was cited by 4 percent (as being among the 
t^o most f'^equent activities). Services not related to parents were among the 
two T^ost frequently provided in 64 percent of the schools. 

Tne tSAA-funded NPOs do not seem to provide a* great deal of service related to 
pa^er'ts. Much of the service that is provided seems directed to parental 
^.elf- irr.provement (parent education, counseling), rather than parental involve- 

■^ent t^e *;choo1s or districts. 
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^HAf^ PARXNTAl^jNyOLy IN PR0GRAf-1S FU NDED BY TITLE m 



■ HE 6ACK GR0UND OF ESEA H Tl E VII 

Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, often 
referred to as the Title VII Bilingual program, is a categorical educational 
program. Its target population is composed of students of limited English 
prof tct.^ncy. Its goal is "to demonstrate effective ways of providing, for 
children 0* limited English proficiency, instruction designed to enable them, 
while js'n'j their native language, to achieve competence in the English 
bnquage."* Projects are carried out at the district level, but students of 
liT.ited English proficiency participate in their regular schools. 

The Title VII Bilingual program is the third largest of the programs in the 
<t.jdy. Given its specialized target population, the program is concentrated 
'f locations in the nation where large proportions of students of limited 
EngVsh proficiency are found. While the largest number of students who 
participate are Hispanic, about 70 languages are included. Approximately 
5 percent of the LEAs in the nation are served by this program. 

THE DESIGN OF THE FE3ERAL PROGRAMS SURVEY FOR TITLE VII 

The sample for the Title VII Program was drawn from a population of Title VII- 
-.^-ved districts having any grades in the range K-8 and more than five pupils 
0-'- r ^^^. The Title VII Program Office in Washington, O.C. provided a list 
-J Dart^cipstinq dist-icts, including the language(s) in which services were 
C'-cvi-tec. THere we-^e 510 districts in this population. 



"'-o'i-i' tdiication Act, Section 702(a), Conaressional Record, 

-r^ - :\ :9^s H12172. 
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Tn^ b5n;?i^ng wd's conducted by choosing a Sdfnplinq interval based on the total 
enr:,l Orient in grades K-8 of all served districts and selecting districts 
systemat teal ly using a random start. 

In carder to guarantee representation from all the geographic regions of the 
'ountry, the population of districts was sorted into the ten Department of 
Education region^. In order to guarantee representation of the various 
''a'lauages, the population of districts was further sorted into four categories 
A-t^ir regions: 

1. Title VII services in Spanish exclusively 

^\ Title VII services in Spanish and other languages 

3. Title VII services only in languages other than Spanish 

^. Title VII services for unspecified languages 

An overs ^rple of 5 percent v;as selected to allow for refusals. Table 11 
D^-sents t^^ progi^ess of the sample from the initial draw of 107 districts to 
the ^inal samoie of 89 that responded to the survey. 

Afte'^ districts were selected, they were contacted for lists of served schools 
Diihli: and private}> At this point some of the initial oversample was used 
jo: tftO refusals and five districts thcit were not funded in grades K-8 by 
"itle VII. In the 100 districts that remained, there were 724 served schools 
which 70! were public and 23 were private. At this stage, it was decided 
r^ct tc S3r::^le private schools participating in this program. 

T-^e ne<t st^p was to sample schools from within these districts. Six dis- 
t'^icts nad no schools selected fas explained in Chapter III) and were dropped 
frrrr the st'jdy. This resulted in 94 districts and 236 schools being selected 
- r o^-^t ^cip^t ion. Four more districts (with 6 schools) refused to provide 
* '-^.fT. irf.^rn^tion requested. One district did not provide direct student ser- 
.-ra<; ^n ' was dropped (6 schools were dropped). Three schools (in separate 
' st'^ . '^t : ^ faT>r! to prr>vide the information requested. The final sample was 

:o -OT o^jhljr schools. 
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Tib^e il. Progress of the Title VII Sample 



Number of Districts 



Districts Selected Initially 
Refused to Participate 
Not Funded by Title VII* 
No Schools Selected 



107 



2 



5 



6 



Refused to Fill Out Forms 



4 



No Direct Student Services 



1 



Final Sample of Districts 



89 



^ These districts were not applying their funds to instructional programs 
grades Some of these appeared to be discrepancies in the data 

received from the Bilingual Program Office (perhaps due to changes made 
after the list was delivered to SOC). Others were programs of teacher 
training that did not seem to be providing consistent services at 
particular schools and were eliminated from the sample on the grounds 
that they were not representative of the types of projects to be studied. 

SURVEY FINDINGS 

Dlb-ICT AND SCHOOL DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 

^ct-level FPS Data (Section A of the District Questionnaire, and data 
obtained in making up the school selection lists) indicate that in 1979 the 
vjer^qe district that participated in the Title VII program spent $1,692 per 
DiP^^ m the elementary grades. In the sample, the reported values ranged 
^^Of^ $233 per pupil to $3,700 per pupil.* The survey indicates that Title VII 



^''nose '"Hires Should be interpreted with caution as districts do not use um- 
^.ccountinq procedures to arrive at the estimated per-pupil expenditure. 
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Grants to districts averaged $^16,200 nationwide. In the sample, the grants 
ranqec from $11,900 lo 511,857,000. 

The iverage Title VII project served 4,1 public schools, Thi"rty-one percent 
of the districts receiving Title I funds served non-public school students. 
In the sample, the number of public schools served by Title VII in a district 
ranged from 1 to 54, 

Schoo'^-level FPS Data (Sections A and G of the Title VII school-level ques- 
Monndtr^' indicate that in 1979 the average public school offering Title VII 
services in any of the grades K-8 had a total enrollment of 614 pupils and 
provided Title VII services to 108 of them (21 percent). In these schools, 
47 ;)ercer\t of the pupils were considered to be low-income students while 
37 oercent lived with parents or guardians whose home language is not English. 

T3bie 1? shows the estimated percentages of Title Vll-served public schools in 
vincijs categories of classification with respect to urban or rural location. 

On the average, Title Vll-served public schools have participated in the 
program for a total of 3.3 years and indicated that they expected to spend 
S34,6f.S of Title VII funds during the 197P-1979 year. The <!verage expenditure 
of Tnle yil funds pe • served pupil is $358. 

Table 13 snows the percentages of Title Vll-served public schools that are 
participating in the three other programs that are part of thi< study and also 
oarticipate in the Education of All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142). 
I*^ addition, 49 percent of the schools receive other federal funds and 
'3 percent receive state categorical funds. 

^-^A^F'.TA. INVOLVEMENT IN THE GOVERNANCE OF TITLE VII PROJECTS 

:t >^ \Tportant to note that the Bilingual Education Act (as amended in 1978) 
^.o^^ci*-'^es that there are two district-level advisory groups: an Advisory 

' /."^th which the district must consult in developing the application for 
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Table 1'. ritk> vll-Served Schools Classified as to Urban or Rural Location 
(Entries are estimated percentages of the total 
population of Title VII Schools.) 



Location Percentage of Schools 

Large city, over 200,000 population 48 
Suburb of a large city 4 

Middle-size city, 50,000 to 200,000 population 12 
Suburb of a middle- size city 1 

Sm<i] ! city or town, less than 50,000 population 17 

J^'iral area near a large or middle- size city 6 

Rii'^i' area, not near a large or middle-size city 13 



Table 13. Estimated Percentages of Schools Served by Title VII and 
by Other Specific Federal Programs 



Served by Title VII, I and by : 

The Emergency School Aid Act 
Follow Through 
ESE^ Title I 

94-14? (Education for All Handicapped) 
None of the above in addition to Title VII 



N:te: The percentages add to more than 100 because of the overlap in the 
categories, especially involving PL 94-142 and Title I. Only one 
school in the sample was funded by all programs. 



Percentage of Schools 
12 

1 

73 
56 
10 
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a Dro^ram of bilingual education; and an Advisory Coimiittee that is to consult 
A^tn the district after the application has been approved. Since the FPS 
q jest >onna jre focused on the Advisory Committee, the language of the legis- 
latt^^n IS included here tu make clear the mandate for this body: 

An Application for a program of bilingual education 
shal 1 . . . { i i i) contain assurances that, after the applica- 
tion has been approved, the applicant will provide for the 
continuing consultation with, and participation by, the 
comnittee of parents, teachers, and other interested indi- 
viduals (of which a majority shall be parents of children 
')t limited English proficiency) which shall be selected by 
and predominantly composed of parents of children partici- 
pating in the program, and in the case of programs carried 
O'it m secondary schools, representatives of the secondary 
students to be served** 

District -Level Title VII Parent Advisory Committees (District-Level 

Question naire, Section C) 

The survey data concentrate on the characteristics of the voting members of 
the federally mandated District-Level Community Advisory Committees (CACs)* 
Infornf^ation about the total size of the district-level CAC was not collected. 
It estimated that 21 percent of "itle Vll-served districts did not have a 
'Iff t'MLt-Ievel CAC at the time of tne survey. 

Thf av^^raqe district-level CAC, nationwide, is estimated to have had 15.2 
vo,inq members of whom 13.2 were parents and 11.7 were parents of children 
served by Title VII. Another perspective on these findings shows that in 
66 Descent of the Title VII district-level CACs the voting members were exclu- 
swely oarents, and in 43 percent of*"them the voting members were exclusively 
parents of children served by Title VII. Fewer than 10 percent of the dis- 
t*"!:^.'; nave CACs m which parents of served children constituted less than 
-1 C'^rrent of the voting membership. Twenty-eight percent of the districts 
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^SOm^ial Education Act, Section 703(a), Congressional Record, 
':t.r^'^ 10, 1978, H12173. 
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3' lowed school professional personnel to hold voting membf^rships on the CAC 
^nd 17 percent allowed paid aides this privilege. Twenty-one percent of the 
district CACs allowed representatives of non-public schools to hold voting 
metnberships.* Students had voting memberships on 18 percent of the CACs. 

I'- 9^^ percent of all district-level Title VII CACs, parents of Title VII- 
served children had voting memberships. In about 47 percent of these CACs, 
31' parents of served children were elected, in 18 percent they were all 
appointed, ^and in 33 percent they all volunteered to serve. The remainder 
^-.^lect^-^d parents of served children by more than one of the means listed 
5hove. Parents of non-Title VII students attending schools in the district 
held vi^ng memberships in 62 percent of the district-level CACs in which they 
participated (about 51 percent of the di strict- level CACs). In 71 percent of 
these CACs the parent voting members all volunteered to serve, in 6 percent 
the/ were all appointed, and in 14 percent they were all elected. 

The FPS data indicate that in 77 percent of the districts, a member may serve 
on the district- level CAC for an unrestricted nunber of consecutive terms of 
office. In an additional 17 percent of the districts, a member may serve for 
at l^?ast two consecutive terms of office. This indicates that most districts 
have allowed for continuing participation of CAC members, provided that they 
are reelectec, ^reappointed or volunteer to serve again. 

'he w^raqe Title VII district-level CAC is estimated to have held 6.3 formal 
business oieetinqs during the 1978-1979 school year. Two of the critical 
activities associated with conducting formal meetings of the district-level 
-^AC that were examined are: presiding at the CAC meeting and setting the CAC 
-^e^t HQ ^qenda. 



■'^.r^r^^ of these percentages represent double counts, e.g., a parent paid aide 

Jd t^^ coy^t^^d as a voting parent and as a voting paid aide. The districts 
:rry,ier these people to represent both categories and would not assign them 
i;>T.'ely to one or the other. 
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In 5,- percent of the districts, the CAC chairperson and/or another PAC mBnbPr 
chaM-ed the formal meetings of the district- level CAC, while in 16 percent the 
Project Director and/or the Parent Coordinator chaired these meetings. In 
:0 p^^rcent of the districts, the Project Director and CAC chairperson shared 
t^'s role. The remainder utilized other combinations of people to perform 
t'>i <; ^unct ion. 

Settirq the -agenda for formal CAC meetings involves more people, in a greater 
V V letv of combinations, than does presiding at the meetings. It was esti- 
.nu^.l th^f: }n 9 percent of the districts the Project Director and/or Parent 
C.^or^w.^tor set the agenda without the assistance of a CAC member; in 19 per- 
c-^nt c^" the districts, the CAC chairperson or other CAC member set the agenda 
A'^hiM^ the assistance of either the Project Director or the Parent Coordi- 
n.^tor; \r 12 percent of the districts, the Project Director and/or Parent 
:^o' I nu^r sharer" the aoenda setting with the CAC chairperson or other CAC 
pfte?^oer<; . 

^*Y\]ect ne^^sonnel (either the Project Director or the Parent Coordinator) seem 
t ^ C'^^ir 'reet^n;3S a modest fraction of the districts and set the agendas 
,n >i s-^aH ^'^.^c:ioi. This does not mean that parental input is ignored or 
ejf:t*^d in the;e districts, but it does mean that parents have net achieved a 
working paritv '^ith project personnel in the running of Communi ty Advi sory 
r^Rni trees 1n these districts. 

Anot-^er important aspect of the governance of Title VII projects at the dis- 
level has to do with the level o. authority the district CAC has with 
r-o<;pect to various management activities. Table 14 presents a tabulation of 
-he oe^Tentag^s of Title VII district-level CACs that were estimated to have 
each of the fcj'^ tevels of authority listed (column headings). 

-.o^.^i ^n>r> - the project application was reported as the activity in which 
^^V^ VII -"^ strict- level CACs had the greatest authority. Since the leqis- 
3f ..^^ that thp Advisory Council (rather than the Advisory Committee) 
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Table 14. Level of Authority of Title VII District-Level 
CACs in Various Management Activities 
(Intries are estimated percentages of all Title VII district-level CACs.) 





j 


CAC has no advisory or 
decision-making role 
and no responsibility 
or no opportunity for 
involvement. 


CAC advises the LEA 
in making decisions ; 
LEA has sole 
decision-making 
res pons ibi 1 ity. 


Deci si on^niak inn 
responsibi lity 
is jointly 
shared by 
CAC and LEA. 


. - . ..... ... .... 

CAC has exclusive 
or principal 
decision-making 
authori ty . 




Develop Project Application 


0 


62 


38 


0 




Conduct Needs Assesi>nierit 


6 


67 


28 


0 




Plan Project Components 


14 


63 


23 


0 


tdbl ish Project 


2 


49 


HO 


n 




Monitor Implementation 


6 


56 


37 


n 

u 




Evaluate Meeting of Goals 


11 


55 


34 


0 




Review p{ Budget 


8 


52 


40 


0 


o 


i Review Project Budget 


17 


58 


24 


1 




bign Off PI Budget 


26 


48 


25 


0 




Sign Off Project dget 


40 


47 


12 


0 




Establish Requirements 
tor hiring Parents 


45 


42 


12 


0 




Select Project 
Professionals 


62 


31 


6 


1 




^^^lect Project 
Paraprofessiunals 


68 


26 


6 


0 




Evaluate Project 
Profess iona Is 


64 


26 


9 


1 




I valujtt^ Project 
Paraprufe'ib iona Is 


63 


27 


10 


0 




Handle Complaintb 


30 


41 


23 


6 1 



Note: 




The row labels in this table are shortened versions of the row labels used in the Title VII district-level 
questionnaire, question C-12. 



shoail advise about the project apollcation, this result seems ambiguous. It 
IS Ukety to indicate that some districts rename the Council to bP the Com- 
imttee upon approval of the application. Data on this phenomenon were 
anecdotal and do not provide a basis for estimating the frequency with which 
it occurs. 

The CACs' level of authority was less with respect to management operations 
s,iCh as needs assessments and evaluations and even less still in areas having 
to do with budget. Activities having to do with personnel seem to have been 
>it',id^' tht> authority of the Title VII CACs altogether at the time of the 

Only "0 percent of the di strict- level CACs had subcommittees that meet 
"^eg.-arl; for the purpose of handling CAC business. The most frequently 
occii-^ripq subcommmi ttee (15 percent of all CACs) dealt with management 
func^K^ns such as budget, personnel or evaluation. These relatively small 
oercentaqes suggest that regular subcommittees do not account for very much 
D^rental involvement in governance that is not represented in the findings 
presented for the entire CACs. Had subcommittees occurred with greater 
frer^'jency, it would have been necessary to account for their activity more 
t'jll; as'^essinq the overall level of parental involvement in governance at 
the district level . 

jne I^^'.v>^Jre of the suppo^^t for CACs is the budget that is allowed for its 
ooeratmg expenses and activities, and the proportion of that budget that it 
ront^ols. Forty-nine percent of the CACs had a budget. The average budget 
.%as $:,066 pe'^ year. 

Orlv 33 •;yercer^t of these district-level CACs were able to use any of this 
r.op/. V ^\ ^heir ovvn discretion. However, in these CACs (about 19 percent of 
iM TitU VII CACs) the entire budget was for use at the CACs discretion in 
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Secdu^e parent iTiembers of CACs miqht be expected to speak a language other 
tnan English, the FPS questionnaire sought to determine the proportion of CACs 
fhdt he^d meetings in other languages, especially Spanish. Twenty-one percent 
of CACs did not hold meetings in English. Forty-two percent held meetings in 
Spanish and English simultaneously while 17 percent held meetings in Spanish, 
English and ether languages simultaneously. Only 7 percent used English alone. 
Thirteen percent used English and other (not Spanish) languages simultaneously. 

Voting members of CAC may also become involved with advisory committees at the 
school ;ovel. The FPS data indicate that on average, 7.7 of the voting mem- 
bers of the district-level CAC served on a school-level advisory committee. 
Twenty-two percent of CACs had ho voting members who were also members of 
school-level committees. Twenty-three percent of CACs were composed solely of 
school -level cominittee members. The districts reported that 39 percent of 
their Title Vll-served schools had advisory committees. 

From the FPS sample of schools, it is estimated that 42 percent of the schools 
had a Title VII Advisory Committee at the school-leveL Parents of served 
children held voting memberships in 98 percent of the school CACs. In 29 per- 
cent of the schools, all of these parents volunteered to serve on the CAC; in 

percent they were all appointed, and in 59 percent they were all elected. 
Parents of children not servec' by Title VII were given voting memberships in 
41 percent of the school CACs. In 62 percent of these schools all non-Title 
VII '-larerts were volunteers ard in another 33 percent, they w(re all elected. 
In the remaining 5 percent, they were either appointed or chosen by a combina- 
tion election, appointment and volunteerism. 

COORDINATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

-1 > s tr irt-Level Coord ination (District-L evel Questionnai re, Section B) 

N^t]-'^A'i(le, It is estimated that 83 percent of Title VII districts provided 
s, (^^st»Mct-level coordination of parental involvement activities in 
V>; T^t'e VII program. Among ^aU 1'itle Vll-served districts, an average 
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of hours per week were spent in coordination of parental involvement 
activities related to the Title VII program. 

Thirty-one percent of the districts participating in the Title VII program 
employed full-time coordinators who devoted some of their time to the coordi-. 
nBtton of Title VII parental involvetnent activities. (They were not neces- 
sarily full-time employees of the Title VII project alone.) These districts 
employed an average of 1.3 such coordinators who devoted an average of 
41.6 hours per week to the coordination of Title VII parental involvement 
Ktivitr^^s. 

S^^venty-six percent of the Title Vll-served districts employed part-time 
coordinators (an average of 2.1) who devoted a total of 10.7 hours per week, 
on average, to the coordination of Title VII parental involvement activities. 
''Aqa^p, these coordinators may have been paid bv other sources in addition to 
Title VII,) 

The districts providing Title VII parent coordination services were asked to 
check off the activites engaged in by their coordinators, and to indicate 
which two were engaged in most frequently. Forty-six percent of the districts 
providiig coordinatio'i indicated that coordinating act.vities for parents to 
train them and/or inform them about regulations and guidelines for the Title 
VII prooram was one of the two most frequent activities (3 percent of the 
districts with coordinators indicated that their coordinators did not provide 
this service). Twenty-eight percent of these districts indicated that 
attending meetings to inform parents about district or school activities or 
Dolicies //as one of the two most frequent activities (all districts having 
coordinators provided this service). An additional 28 percent of districts 
reported that coordinating visitations to parents to inform them about 
v:!ist'^)ct or school activities or policies was among the two most frequent 
^ t'v^ti-^ ''1? percent of districts with coordinators indicated that their 
coorii'^ators did not offer this service, however). 
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Thirty percent of the districts providing coordination indicated that 
recruiting parents for involvement in Title VII district or school activities, 
such as serving on advisory committees or volunteering in the classroom, was 
one of the two most frequent activities (10 percent of districts with 'Coordi- 
nators indicated that their coordinators did not provide this service) • 

School-Level Coordination (School-Level Questionnaire, Section E) 

Nationwide, it is estimated that 48 percent of schools participating in Title 
VII provided some school-level coordination of parental involvement activi- 
ties. Among alj Title Vll-served schools, an average of 7,0 hours per week 
were spent in coordination of Title Vll-related parental involvement 
activities, 

Fifreen percent of Title Vll-served schools employed full-time coordinators 
(an average of 1.1) who contributed a total of 2L8 hours i er week, on 
average, to the coordination of Title VII parental involverent activities. 
Forty-three percent of these schools employed part-time cotrdinators (an 
average of 1.9) who devoted a total of 8.6 hours per week, cn average, to the 
coordination of Title VII parental involvement activiites. (As with the 
district-level coordinators, the full-time or part-time status of these 
coordinators does not imply that their entire salary is paid by Title VII.) 

For the schools providing Title VII parent coordination services, the 
respondent was asked to check off the activities engaged in by these 
coordinators and to indicate which two were engaged in most frequently. In 
26 percent of these schools, recruiting parents for involvement in Title VII 
district or school activities (such as serving on a CAC or volunteering in the 
classroom) was indicated as one of the two most frequent activities of coordi- 
nators. Eight percent of the schools having coordinators indicated that their 
coo'^dinators did not offer this service.- In 34 percent, one of the two most 
frequent activities was participating in meetings to inform parents about 
district or school activities and policies. Three percent of the schools with 
coordinators indicated that their coordinators did not offer this service. In 
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30 percent of the schools, one of the two most frequent activities was to 
coordinate visitations to parents to inform them about district or school 
activities or policies. Twenty-four percent of the schools with coordinators 
indicated that their coordinators did not offer this service. Only 9 percent 
of these schools reported that coordinating activities for parents to train 
them or inform them about regulations and guidelines was one of the two most 
impo'^tant coordinator activities. 

Contrasting the school level to the district level, it seems clear that 
school-level coordinators were less often involved in providing information 
about regulations and guidelines than were district-level coordinators. 

PARENT PARTICIPATION IN THE TITLE VII EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (SECTIONS B, C AND D 
OF SCHOOL -LEVEL FPS SURVEY) 

Parents can participate in the educational program in three ways: as paid 
paraprofessionals. as volunteers, and as instructors of their own children at 
home. 

Based on the survey, 87 percent of schools served by Title VII employed an 
average of 2.8 paid paraprofessionals each. Twenty-four percent of Title VII- 
served schools employed an average of 1.7 parents of children enrolled at the 
school in some of these positions, and 18 percent employed parents of Title 
Vll-served children (an average of 1.6 per school). N-inety-three percent of 
the schools employing parents provided formal training in either bilingual 
education or other aspects of their duties to the paid parent paraprofes- 
sionals who work directly with children in the instructional process. An 
average of 40 hours per year of training in bilingual education and 34 hours 
pe^ year of training in other matters was provided. 

For each school in the survey, the respondent was requested to check off 
activities of paid parent paraprofessionals and mark the two engaged in most 
fr^eouently. Two activities clearly stood out: 80 percent of schools with 
Title Vll-paid parent paraprofessionals reported that one of the two most 
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frequently engaged In activities was working with individual children or small 
groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and concepts they have already learned. 
Sixty-five percent reported that working with individual children or small 
groups on activities designed to improve their English-speaking abilities was 
one of the two activities engaged in most frequently. 

The opportunity to nominate candidates for paid parent paraprofessional 
positions or to make the final selection could represent areas of strong 
parental influence on the educational process. The management activities of 
CACs (Table 14) suggest that little parental involvement of this type would be 
found and this is, indeed, the case. A series of questions about the indi- 
viduals or groups with greatest responsibility in these two areas revealed 
that CAC or a special hiring committee with parent members contributed to 
making nominations for these positions in only 3 percent of the schools. In 
only 1 percent of the schools did these two groups contribute to tfte final 
selection. Even this level of authority was shared by the parent groups and 
district or school professional staff. Parents clearly have little input in 
this process. 

Thirty-two percent of Title Vll-served schools had a volunteer component in 
the Title VII project. In 28 percent of the schools, parents of children 
currently enrolled at the school served as volunteers (an average of 10.1 per 
school). In 69 percent of the schools where parents are volunteers, formal 
training was provided to volunteers (an average of 19 hours per year of formal 
training in bilingual education and 15 hours per year of formal training in 
other aspects of their duties). The other 31 percent of the schools provided 
no training for volunteers. 

Parent volunteers performed tasks similar to those of paid parent paraprofes- 
sionals. Thirty-four percent of schools with parent volunteers indicated that 
working with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching 
skills and concepts students have already learned was among the two most 
frequent activities of parent volunteers. Forty-seven percent indicated that 
working with individual children or small groups on activities designed to 
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improve their English speaking abilities was one of the two most frequent 
Ktivities of parent volunteers* Forty-five percent cited enriching the 
Curriculum in areas requiring special skills or unique experiences (e.g., 
bicultural activities) as among the two most frequent activities of parent 
volunteers. 

Parent volunteers are less likely to be used in academically-oriented instruc- 
tional roles than are paid parent paraprofessionals, but substantial numbers 
of parent volunteers do engage in activities that supplement the instructional 
prograni. 

The survey indicates that 74 percent of Title Vll-served schools tried to 
involve parents in the educational process as teachers for their own children 
at home through a diversity of activities or services provided to parents. Of 
the 74 percent of schools with any of these activities, 67 percent provided 
group training sessions, 67 percent provided workshops in which parents made 
educational games and/or other instructional materials, 38 percent provided 
individual training sessions, 73 percent sent home specially prepared mate- 
rials for parents to use with their children and 64 percent sent home written 
handouts (e.g., oamphlets, handbooks) intended for individual home study. The 
data collected in this area did not include information about the frequency or 
intensity of these activities, or about the costs. 

FINANCING PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE VII PROJECTS 

The expenditures associated with parental involvement activities may be 
accounted for in a variety of ways. Indeed, what is considered to be a part 
of parental involvement also varied considerably from place to place. The 
Federal Proqrams Survey asked whether or not each district used a "line item" 
fo»"m of accounting for parental involvement. Sixty-five percent of the 
'i'stricts used a line item for parental involvement. Among these districts, 
ho'Aeve^', there was little agreement as to what activities v/ere included in 
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the Mm item. For example, 3jnong districts having line items and advisory 
committees, only 40 percent of the line items included advisory group meeting 



expenses. 



There is no uniformity in the manner by which LEAs keep track of parental 
involvement expenses. One district may cost parent paid aides under "parental 
involvement" while another district will locate these costs under "instruc- 
tion." Accordingly, we are not able to assign any dollar amounts to the costs 
of parental involvement activities. 
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CHAPTER VII. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN PROGRAMS FUNDED BY FOLLOW THROUGH 



THE BACKGROUND OF FOLLOW THROUGH 

Follow Through is an anti-poverty program. Its target population is composed 
of students who are at or below the poverty level and who have participated in 
Head Start or a similar preschool program. (Students above the poverty level 
may participate in a Follow Through project, as long as they are supported by 
local educational agency funds or their families pay for their participa- 
tion.) Its goal is to sustain and expand, during grades kindergarten through 
three, gains students have made in their preschool programs. A project is 
composed of one or more schools implementing a particular Follow Through 
instructional approach. Follow Through is the smallest of the four subject 
programs, there being only 137 districts participating in the program. 

PAST RESEARCH ON PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECTS 

The various volumes from the national evaluation of Follow Through have little 
to say abogt parental involvement, perhaps because the focus was on compari- 
sons among the different Follow Through models. Other studies have provided 
some information. For example, Nero and Associates (1976), in a study based 
on brief visits to ten Follow Through sites, reported that a key element in 
facilitating the development of parental participation was the employment of a 
person at a Follow Through school in the role of a Parent Coordinator, This 
person was found to ease the contact between the school and the parent, and to 
facilitate communication at a personal rather than formal level. The Nero 
study also found that the presence of classroom aides helped make parents feel 
more comfortable in interacting with the school, as did home visits by the 
Parent Coordinator; that parents became involved in decision making when they 
perceived that their participation would be meaningful; that tnere was a 
tendency for more involvement when students are in the primary grades than 
later; and that middle-class, better educated parents tended to be more 
involved than lower-income parents. 
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Haney and Pennington (1978) reported on an analysis of 3,911 parent interviews 
(sampled from some 60,000 collected, but little analysed, during the national 
evaluation). The focus of this analysis was upon the comparison of Follow 
Through parents with parents of similar background who were not participating 
in the Follow Through program. Haney and Pennington concluded that Follow 
Through parents were more likely than their non-Follow Through peers: 1) to be 
aware of and participate in advisory group activities; 2) to feel that parents 
can influence the way the school is run; 3) to work in a classroom at school; 
4) to visit classrooms; and 5) to have a teacher visit theo at home. Olmstead 
and Rubin (1980) document aspects of parental involvement related to these 
findings for some of the Follow Through models. 

Rehab Group, Inc. (1980) reported on a study of the Supplemental Training 
component of the Follow Through program. This component, for which Follow 
Through no longer provides funding, was intended to provide training and job 
opportunities for low income parents and school aides. The report concluded 
that participation in the Supplemental Training component did improve the 
employment prospects of the participants, although some of the improvement may 
have been due to other influences of the Follow Through program. 

THE DESIGN OF THE FEDERAL PROGRAMS SURVEY FOR FOLLOW THROUGH 

The sample for the Follow Through Program was drawn from a population of 
districts having any grades in the range K-8 and more than five pupils per 
grade. The sample was selected from a population of all the districts par- 
ticipating in Follow Through that was provided by the Follow Through office in 
Washington, D.C. There were 137 districts in this population. 

The structure of the Follow Through program is different than that of the 
other programs under study. Follow Through operates on a project , rather than 
a district, basis. The goal of the sampling was to obtain a representative 
sample of projects and schools, which was accomplished with a slight modifi- 
cation of the sampling strategy used for the other programs (see Chapter III). 
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Of the 137 districts in the program, four had more than one project in 
operation at the time of the survey. These districts were large enough that 
they came into the sample with certainty. (That is, using any random start 
for the systematic sampling these districts would always have been been chosen 
because their size measure was larger than the sampling interval.) These 
districts were asked to provide lists of participating schools identified by 
project. When the school-level sample was drawn, the projects associated with 
the sampled schools were identified and the project directors each received 
project-level questionnaires. The net effect of this strategy was that in 
each of two of the sample districts the FPS obtained information about two 
projects rather than one. 

Most Follow Through projects are run in accordance with a "model" provided by 
a sponsoring agency (often a university or an educational research and develop- 
ment laboratory); however, some are parent sponsored, and some are district 
sponsored (called "self-sponsored"). While the Follow Through regulations 
concerning parental involvement are the most wide-ranging and specific of all 
of the four programs studied, the sponsors' models do vary in their emphasis 
on parental involvement. 

In order to represent this variation in the sample, participating districts 
were organized into five groups, representing an ordering of the sponsor's 
emphasis on parental involvement (a list identifying the districts in this 
fashion was obtained from the Follow Through Office): 

1. Districts with projects run by sponsors whose models place relatively 
heavy emphasis on parental involvement 

2. Districts with projects sponsored by parents 

3. Districts with projects run by sponsors whose models place relatively 
moderate emphasis on parental involvement 
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4, Districts with projects run by sponsors whose models place relatively 
little emphasis on parental involvement 



5, Districts with projects which are self-sponsored, whose emphasis on 
parental involvement is not known 

Within each of the ten Department of Education geographical regions, the 
districts were organized by level of emphasis on parental involvement. The 
actual sampling was conducted by choosing a sampling interval based on the 
total enrollment in grades K-8 of all served districts and selecting districts 
systematically using a random start. An oversample of 5 percent was chosen to 
allow for refusals. 

Table 15 presents the progress of the sample from the initial draw of 70 dis- 
tricts to the final sample of 64 (with 66 projects) that responded to the 
survey. After districts were selected, they were contracted for lists of 
served schools (public and private). At this point, one district refused to 
participate. In the 69 districts that remained, there were 268 served schools 
of which 265 were public and three were private. It was decided not to 
include private schools in the sample. 



Table 15. Progress of the Follow Through Sample 



Number of Districts 



Districts Selected Initially 
Refused to Participate 
No Schools Selected 
Refused to Fill Out Forms 



70 



4 



1 



1 



Final Sample of Districts 



64 
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The next step was to sample schools from within these districts. Four 
districts had no schools selected (as explained in Chapter III) and were 
dropped from the study. This resulted in 65 districts and 165 schools being 
selected for participation. One more district (with three schools) refused to 
provide the information requested. In addition, one school in another district 
would not cooperate. The final sample was 64 districts (66 projects) with 
161 public schools. 

SURVEY FINDINGS 

PROJECT AND SCHOOL DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

Project-level FPS data (Section A of the project Questionnaire, and data 
obtained in making up the school selection lists) indicate that in 1979, the 
average district that participated in the Follow Through program spent $1,402 
per pupil in the elementary grades. In the sample, the reported values ranged 
from $618 per pupil to $2,700 per pupil.* The survey indicates that Follow 
Through grants to districts averaged $352,000 nationwide. In the sample, the 
grants ranged from $55,200 to $1,783,000. 

The average Follow Through project served 3.3 public schools and no private 
schools. Eleven percent of the Follow Through projects served non-public 
school students. In the sample, the nimber of public schools served by Follow 
Through ranged from 1 to 15. 

School-level FPS data (Sections A and F of the school-level questionnaire) 
indicate that in 1979 the average public school offering Follow Through 
services had a total K-3 enrollment of 293 pupils and provided Follow Through 



^These figures should be interpreted with caution as districts do not use 
uniform accounting procedures to arrive at the estimated per-pupil 
expenditure. /^""^^ 
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services to 190 of them (74 percent) . In these schools, 74 percent of the 
pupils were considered to be low-income students while 11 percent lived with 
parents or guardians whose home language is not English. 

Table 16 shows the estimated percentages of Follow Through public schools in 
various categories of classification with respect to urban or rural location. 

On the average, Follow Through public schools have participated in the program 
for a total of 9.6 years and indicated that they expected to spend $95,500 of 
Follow Through funds during the 1978-1979 year. The average expenditure of 
Follow Through funds per served pupil is $552. (Projects were not asked to 
separately record funds for direct services or funds for services provided 
through sponsors.) 

Table 17 shows the percentages of Follow Through public schools that are 
participating in the three other programs that are part of this study and also 
participate in the Education of All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142). 
In addition, 54 percent of the schools receive other federal funds and 71 
percent receive state categorical funds. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE GOVERNANCE OF FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECTS 

Parents may participate in the governance of Follow Through projects at the 
project level by becoming members of the federally mandated advisory council, 
the Policy Advisory Committee. This section of the Follow Through chapter 
deals with these PACs. 

The legislation for Follow Through is not very specific about the roles that 
parents may play in the governance of projects, stating that "projects will 
p-ovide for the direct participation of the parents (of served children) in 
Che development, conduct, and overall direction of the program at the local 
level." (Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 as amended by PL95-568.) The 
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Table 16. Follow Through-Served Schools Classified as to Urban 

or Rural Location 
(Entries are estimated percentages of the total 
population of Follow Through schools.) 



Location 

Large city, over 200,000 population 
Suburb of a large city 

Middle-size city, 50,000 to 200,000 population 
Suburb of a middle-size city 
Small city or town, less than 50,000 population 
Rural area near a large or middle-size city 
Rural area, not near a large or middle-size city 



Table 17. Estimated Percentages of Schools Served by Follow Through 
and by Other Specific Federal Programs 



Served by Follow Through and by : Pe rcentage of Schools 

The Emergency School Aid Act 16 
ESEA Title I < 98 

ESEA Title VII Bilingual 13 
PL 94-142 (Education for All Handicapped) 84 
None of the above in addition to Follow Through 1 



Note: The percentages add to more than 100 because of the overlap in the 
categories, especially involving PL 94-142 and ESEA Title I. Only 
one school in the sample was funded by all programs. 



Percentage o f Schools 

30 
2 

18 

1 
17 

6 

27 
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regulations, however, are much more detailed. Some relevant excerpts are 
provided below: 



a) Purpose. Each grantee shall, upon the identification 
of Follow Through project children, establish a Policy 
Advisory Comnittee, selected in accordance with para- 
graphs (b) and (c) of this section, to assist with the 
planning and operation of project activities and to 
actively participate in decision making concerning 
these 'activities. 

b) Membership. 

1) More than one-half of the Policy Advisory Com- 
mittee members shall be low-income Follow Through 
parents who are elected (or reelected) by such 

parents in elections held at least annually. 

2) The remaining members shall be chosen by the parent 
members, elected under paragraph b)l) of this sec- 
tion from among the various persons and represen- 
tatives of agencies and organizations in the 
community who have manifested concern in the 
interests of low- income persons. 

3) In no case shall an officer of the Policy Advisory 
Committee serve for more than two consecutive 
years as an officer. 

c) Duties. The Policy Advisory Committee's duties shall 
include: (1) developing by-laws which define the pur- 
poses and procedures of the Committee; (2) helping to 
develop all components of the project proposal and 
approving them in their final form; (3) assisting in 
the development of criteria for selection of profes- 
sional staff and recommending the selection of such 
staff; (4) assisting in the development of criteria 
^or the selection of non-professional and paraprofes- 
sional staff, exercising primary responsibility in 
recommending the selection of such staff for partici- 
pation in the project; (5) exercising the primary role 
in developing criteria for selection and recruiting of 
eligible children; (6) contributing to the continued 
effectiveness of the project coordinator; (7) estab- 
lishing and operating a procedure of petition and 
discussion under v/hich complaints of parents and other 
interested persons can be promptly and fairly 
considered; (8) mobilizing community resources and 
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securing the active participation of Follow Through 
parents in the projects; (9) supervising a Career 
Development Committee to provide direction and 
initiative for the career development component,* 

Project-Level Follow Through Policy Advisory Committees (Project-level 
Questionnaire, Secton C) 

The survey data concentrate on the characteristics of the voting members of 
the Project-Level Parent Advisory Councils (PACs), Information about the 
total size of the PAC was not collected. 

In our sample, all of the projects indicated that they had project-level 
PACs, The average project-level PAC, nationwide, is estimated to have had 
35 ,8 voting members of whom 32,4 were parents and 31,4 were parents of 
children served by Follow Through, 

Another perspective on these findings shows that in 58 percent of the Follow 
Through PACs, the voting members were exclusively parents, and in 47 percent 
of them, the voting members were exclusively parents of children served by 
Follow Through, One percent of the projects have PACs in which parents of 
served children constituted less than 51 percent of the voting membership. 
Fifteen percent of the projects allowed school professional personnel to 
hold voting memberships on the PAC and 11 percent allpwed paid aides this 
privilege. Six percent of the district PACs allowed representatives of 
non-public schools to hold voting memberships,** Thirty-seven percent allowed 
community representatives to hold voting memberships. 



*Rules and Regulations for the Follow Through Program, Section 158,19, Federal 
Register, Vol, 42, No. 125, June 29, 1977, page 33149, 

**Some of these percentages represent double counts, e,g,, a parent paid aide 
would be counted as a voting parent and as a voting paid aide. The dis- 
tricts consider these people to represent both categories and would not 
assign them exclusively to one or the other. 
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Parents of Follow Through served children had voting memberships on all PACs, 
In about 86 percent of these PACs, all served parents were elected, and in 
8 percent, they all volunteered to serve. The remainder used election, 
appointment and volunteerism to place parents of served children on the PAC, 
Parents of non-Follow Through students attending schools in the district held 
voting memberships in 44 percent of the district- level PACs in which they 
participated f about 54 percent of PACs). In 25 percent of PACs with non- 
Follow Through parent voting members, they all volunteered to serve, in 
another 26 percent, they were all appointed, and in 47 percent they were all 
elected. 

The FPS data indicate that in 25 percCiic of the projects, a member may serve 
on the PAC for an unrestricted number of consecutive terms of office. In an 
additional 61 percent of the proj*iCts, a member may serve for at least two 
consecutive terms of office. This indicates that most districts have allowed 
for continuing participation of PAC members, provided that they are reelected, 
reappointed or volunteer to serve again. 

The average Follow Through PAC is estimated to have held ten formal business 
meetings during the 1978-1979 school year. Two of the critical activities 
associated with conducting formal meetings of the PAC that were examined are 
presiding at the PAC meeting and setting the PAC meeting agenda. 

In 85 percent of the districts, the PAC chairperson and/or another PAC member 
chaired the formal meetings of the PAC, while in 1 percent the Project 
Director and/or the Parent Coordinator chaired these meetings. In 14 per- 
cent of the districts, the Project Director or Parent Coordinator shared this 
role with the PAC chairperson or other PAC member. 

Setting the agenda for formal PAC meetings involves more people, in a greater 
variety of combinations, than does presiding at the meetings. It was esti- 
mated that: in 17 percent of the projects, the Project Director and/or Parent 
Coordinator set the agenda without the assistance of a PAC member; in 13 per- 
cent of the projects, the PAC chairperson or other PAC member set the agenda 
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without the assistance of either the Project Director or the Parent Coordi- 
nator; in 70 p*ercent of the projects, the Project Director and/or Parent 
Cooi^dinator shared the agenda setting with the PAC chairperson or other PAC 
members . 

Project personnel (either the Project Director or the Parent Coordinator) seem 
to control the agenda-setting function in a modest fraction of the projects. 
This does not mean that parental input is ignored or rejected, but it does 
mean that parents have not achieved a working parity with project personnel in 
the <;etting of agendas in these districts. 

Another important aspect of the governance of Follow Through projects at the 
district level has to do with the level of authority the PAC has with respect 
to various management activities. Table 18 presents a tabulation of the 
percentages of Follow Through PACs that were reported to have each of the four 
levels of authority listed (column headings). 

Developing the project application, establishing project objectives and 
approving the parental involvement budget are the activities in which Follow 
Through PACs had the greatest authority. Their level of authority was less 
with respect to management operations such as evaluations and even less still 
in areas having to do with overall project budget. Among activities having to 
do with personnel, many Follow Through PACs played an active role in the 
selection and evaluation of project paraprofessional s, but had little say 
about project professionals. 

Cons^'stent with the relatively large size of Follow Through PACs and their 
level of activity, 91 percent of the PACs had subcommittees that met regularly 
for the purpose of handling PAC business. The most frequently occurring 
Subcommittee (85 percent of all projects) dealt with management functions such 
as budget, personnel or evaluation. Forty-four percent of all project PACs 
had a subcormii ttee to deal with parent education in areas not related to their 
work in instructing children. Fifty-six percent of all project PACs had a 
subcorrrrittee to direct its own operations (i.e., a steering committee). 
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Table 18. Level of Authority of Follow Through 
PACs in Various Management Activities 
(Entries are estimated percentages of all Follow Through PACs.) 



1 
1 

i 


PAC has no advisorv or 
decision-making role 
dnd no responsibil ity 
or no opportunity for 
invol venient 


PAC ridvisp<; thp 1 FA 
in making decisions ; 
LEA has sole 
decision-niaking 
rp^onn^ ihi 1 it v 


ucL 1 b 1 on-maKi ng 
responsibi li ty 
is jointly 
shared by 

PAP pnH ! Ffl 


PAC has exclusive 
or principal 
decision-making 
au inori ty . 




Develop Project Application 


0 


22 


58 


20 




Plan Project Components 


0 


41 


37 


21 




Establish Project 
f Objectives 


1 


24 


59 


16 




1 

Monitor Implementation 


4 


29 


54 


13 




Evaluate Meetina of Rn;^l<; 


1 


38 


46 


15 




Review PI Budget 


0 


18 


34 


48 




Review Project Budget 


3 


34 


43 


20 


o 


Sign Off PI Budget 


0 


6 


50 


44 




Sign Off Project Budget 


6 


28 


48 


18 




Establish Requirements 
for HirinQ Parents 


2 


23 


58 


1ft 
1 O 




Select Project 
Professionals 


14 


55 


16 


1 J 




Select Project 
Pa raprofessionals 


3 


29 


51 


16 




Evaluate Project 
Professionals 


53 


38 


8 


1 




Evaluate Project 
Paraprofessionals 


43 


21 


34 


2 




Handle Complaints 


10 


33 


43 


14 



Note: The row labels in this table are shortened versions of the row labels used in the Follow Throuah project- -t i 
O level questionnaire, question C-11. " X l i 
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The mandate the rules and rpgulations is reflected in the extensive use of 
subcomim ttees and in the levels of authority attained by the PACs* However, 
some of the statements of specific duties might lead one to expect even more 
authority to be invested in PACs, on average. For example, PACs are to 
exercise primary responsibility in recommending selection of paraprofessional 
staff, yet only 16 percent of PACs have the exclusive or principal decision- 
making authority to select these people. PACs are to establish and operate a 
procedure for handling complaints, yet only 14 percent have exclusive or 
principal decision-making authority in this area* These differences between 
expectations and the reported performance rest on nuances of meaning tiat 
cannot be resolved within the framework of this report. The intent of the 
regulation writers may not have been fairly represented by the manner in which 
the FPS posed these issues, and the apparent discrepancy may not represent a 
shortcoming of the program. 

One measure of the support for the PAC is the budget that is allowed for its 
operating expenses and activities, and the proportion of that budget that it 
controls* The Follow Through regulations are quite specific concerning the 
provision of a budget to enable each PAC to accomplish its mandate (set forth 
earl ier): 

1) In order to facilitate the functioning of the Policy 
Advisory Committee, i) the committee shall submit a 
proposed budget of its projected operational costs for 
each budget period to the grantee for inclusion in the 
grantee's application, and***shall at the beginning of 
each grant period allocate to the Committee a sum 
sufficient to allow it effectively to fulfill its 
responsibil i ties. . . 



*Ru1es and Regulations for the Follow Through Program, Section 158.19(e), 
Federal Register, Vol. 42, No. 125, June 29, 1977, page 33150. 
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Ninety-eight percent of the PACs had a budget. The average budget was $2,655 
per year. Eighty-nine percent of these PACs were able to use some of this 
money at their own discretion, and in 82 percent the entire budget was for use 
at the PACs discretion. 

Voting members of the PAC may also become involved with advisory committees at 
the school level. The FPS data indicate that, on average, 29.5 of the PACs 
voting members served on school advisory committees also. Thirty percent of 
the projects did not have school-level advisory committees. In 60 percent of 
the projects, the PAC was composed exclusively of members of school-level 
advisory committees. 

The respondents to the project- level FPS indicated that, on average, 67 per- 
cent of the served schools had an advisory committee. From the school sample, 
it was estimated that 71 percent of the schools had such committees. 

Parents of served children held voting memberships in 99 percent of the school 
committees. In 18 percent of the schools, all served parents volunteered to 
serve on the committee, and in 79 percent, they were all elected. Parents of 
children not served by Follow Through were given voting memberships in 44 per- 
cent of the school committees. In 22 percent of these schools, all non-Follow 
Through parents were volunteers and in another 72 percent all were elected. 
In the remaining 6 percent they were all appointed. 

COORDINATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

District-Level Coordina tion (District-Level Questionnaire, Section B) 

Nationwide, it is estimated that 92 percent of Follow Through projects pro- 
vided some district-level coordination of parental involvement activities in 
the Follow Through program. Among an Follow Through projects, an average of 
78.6 hours per week was spent in coordination of parental involvement 
activities related to the Follow Through program. 
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Eight v-four percent of Follow Through projects employed full-time coordinators 
who devoted some of their time to the coordination of Follow Through parental 
involvement activities. (They were not necessarily full-time employees of the 
Follow Through project alone.) These projects employed an average of 2.3 such 
coordinators who devoted an average of 78.4 hours per week to the coordination 
of Follow Through parental involvement activities. 

Sixty percent of the Follow Through projects employed part-time coordinators 
(an average of 2.4) who devoted a total of 20.5 hours per week, on average, to 
the coordination of Follow Through parental involvement activities. (Again, 
these coordinators may have been paid from other sources in addition to Follow 
Through.) 

The projects providing Follow Through parent coordination services were asked 
to check off the activities engaged in by their coordinators, and to indicate 
which two were engaged in most frequently. Thirty-nine percent of these 
projects indicated that coordinating activities for parents to train them 
and/or inform them about regulations and guidelines for the Follow Through 
program was one of the two most frequent activities (3 percent of the projects 
with coordinators indicated that their coordinators did not provide this 
service). Thirty-six percent of the projects providing coordination indicated 
that recruiting parents for involvement in Follow Through district or school 
activities such as serving on advisory committees or voluntee>^ing in the 
classroom was one of the two most frequent activities (10 percent of projects 
with coordinators indicated that their coordinators did not provide this ser- 
vice). Thirty-one percent of the projects reported that coordinating visi- 
tations to parents to inform them about district or school activities or 
policies was among the two most frequent activities (7 percent of the projects 
with coordinators indicated that their coordinators did not offer this 
service^ . 

School-Level Coordination (School-Level Questionnaire, Section E) 

Nationwide, it is estimated that 81 percent of Follow Through schools provided 
some school-level coordination of parental involvement activities. Among aJM 
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Follow Through schools, an average of 26.2 hours per week art '^.D^nt in 
coordination of Follow Through-related parental involvement activ^ities. 

Forty-four percent of Follow Through-served schools employed full-time coordi- 
nators (an average of 1.3) who contributed a total of 36.8 hours per week, on 
average, to the coordination of Follow Through parental involvement activi- 
ties. Fifty-four percent of the schools employed part-time coordinators (an 
average of 4.7) who devoted a total of 18.9 hours per week, on average, to the 
coordination of Follow Through parental involvement activities. (As with the 
district-level coordinators, the full-time or part-time status of these coordi- 
nators does not imply that their entire salary is paid by Follow Through.) 

For the schools providing Follow Through parent coordination services, the 
respondent was asked to check off the activities engaged in by these coordi- 
nators and to indicate which two were engaged in most frequently. In 48 per- 
cent ot these schools recruiting parents for involvement in Follow Through 
project or school activities (such as serving on a PAC or volunteering in the 
classroom) was indicated as one of the two most frequent activities of coordi- 
nators. Twenty-one percent of the schools having coordinators indicated that 
their coordinators did not offer this service. In 47 percent, one of the two 
most frequent activities was coordinating visitations to parents to inform 
them about district or school activities and policies. Seven percent of the 
schools with coordinators indicated that their coordinators did not offer this 
service. 

Contrasting the school level to the project level, it seems clear that school- 
level coordinators were more often concerned with recruiting parents to 
participate in the program and were less often involved in providing infor- 
mation about regulations and guidelines than were project-level coordinators. 

PARENT PARTICIPATION IN THE FOLLOW THROUGH EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (SECTIONS B, C 
AND D OF SCHOOL-LEVEL FPS SURVEY) 

Parents can participate in the educational program in three ways: as paid 
paraprofessionals, as volunteers, and as instructors of their own children 
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at heme. With respect to paid paraprof essionals and volunteers, the 
regulations state: 

Whenever an opening exists in project staff positions for 
non-professionals or paraprofessionals, the grantee shall 
actively solicit applications from low-income persons and 
give preference to such persons in hiring. The highest 
priority shall be accorded to low- income persons who are 
parents of Follow Through children. The grantee shall 
establish hiring procedures which assure that the Policy 
Advisory Committee will be primarily responsible for 
recommending the filling of nonprofessional and 
paraprofessional positions.* 

Based on the survey, 100 percent of schools served by Follow Through employed 
paid paraprof essionals (an average of 10.1 each). Eighty-two percent of 
Follow Through schools employed an average of 4.2 parents of children enrolled 
at the school in some of these positions, and 74 percent employed parents of 
Follow Through-served children (an average of 3.5 per school). Ninety-eight 
percent of the schools employing parents provided an average of 60 hours per 
year of formal training for the paid parent paraprofessionals who work 
directly with children in the instructional process. 

For each school in the survey, the respondent was requested to check off 
activities • paid parent paraprofessionals and mark the two engaged in most 
frequently. Two activities clearly stood out: 72 percent of schools with 
Follow Through paid parent paraprofessionals reported that one of the two most 
frequently engaged in activities was working with individuals or small groups, 
reviewing or reteaching skills and concepts students have already learned. 
Thirty-four percent reported that giving special assistance to children with 
particular academic difficulties or weaknesses was one of the two activities 
engaged in most frequently. Only 18 percent reported that either assistance 
with non-instructional tasks (e.g., roll-taking, correcting papers. 



*Rules and Regulations for the Follow Through Program, Section 158.20. Federal 
Register, Vol. 42, No. 125, June 29, 1977, page 33150. 
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playground, field trips), or the acquisition, preparation or retrieval of 
instructional materials was among the two most frequent activities. 

The opportunity to nominate candidates for paid parent paraprofessional posi- 
tions or to make the final selection could represent areas of strong parental 
influence on the educational process. The management activities of PACs 
(Table 5) suggest that considerable parental involvement of this type would be 
found and this is, indeed, the case. A series of questions about the indi- 
viduals or groups with greatest responsibility in these two areas revealed 
that the PAC or a special hiring committee with parent members made or con- 
tributed to making nominations for these positions in 50 percent of the 
schools. (They were the only parties responsible for nominations in 23 per- 
cent of the schools.) The PAC or a special hiring committee with parent 
members made or contributed to the final selection at 30 percent of the 
schools. (They were solely responsible for selection in 14 percent of the 
Schools.) District and school staff (principal, teachers, personnel officer) 
alone made nominations in 26 percent of the schools and made final selections 
in 44 percent. In about 25 percent of the schools, it was not clear to the 
FPS respondent how these nominations and selections were made. Parents have a 
stronger role in nomination than in selection, which probably reflects 
centralization of hiring authority in the district offices. 

Sixty-seven percent of Follow Through-served schools had a volunteer component 
in the project. All of these schools had parents of children currently 
enrolled at the school serving as volunteers. An average of 43 parents of 
children currently enrolled at the school served as volunteers. They were 
provided an average of 31 hours per year of formal training. 

Parent volunteers performed some of the same tasks as paid parent paraprofes- 
sionals. Fifty-six percent of schools with parent volunteers indicated that 
working with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching 
skills and concepts students have already learned was among the two most 
frequent activities of parent volunteers. Only 19 percent indicated that 
giving special assistance to children with particular academic difficulties or 
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weaknesses was one of the two most frequent activities of parent volunteers. 
Fifteen percent cited work in acquisition, preparation or retrieval of 
instructional materials while 20 percent cited relieving teachers of non- 
instructional tasks as among the two most frequent activities of parent 
volunteers. Thirty-eight percent of the schools reported that assisting in 
non-classroom components of the program (e.g., library, playground, field 
trips) was among the two most frequent activities of volunteers. 

Parent volunteers are less likely to be used in instructional roles than are 
paid parent paraprofessionals, but substantial numbers of parent volunteers do 
engage in activities that supplement the instructional program. 

The survey indicates that 97 percent of Follow Through-served schools tried to 
involve parents in the educational process as teachers for their own children 
at home through a diversity of activities or services provided to parents. Of 
the 97 percent of schools with any of these activities, 78 percent provided 
group training sessions, 73 percent provided workshops in which parents made 
educational games and/or other instructional materials, 66 percent provided 
individual training sessions, 90 percent sent home specially prepared mate- 
rials for parents to use with their children, and 70 percent sent home written 
handouts (e.g., pamphlets, handbooks) intended for individual home study. The 
data collected in this area did not include information about the frequency or 
intensity of these activities, or about the costs. 

FINANCING PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECTS 

The expenditures associated with parental involvement activities may be 
accounted for in a variety of ways. Indeed, what is considered to be a part 
of parental Involvement also varied considerably from place to place. 

The Federal Programs Survey asked whether or not each district used a "line 
Item" form of accounting for parental involvement. Ninety-nine percent of the 
districts used a line item for parental involvement. Among these districts, 
however, there was little agreement as to what activities were included in the 
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line item. For example, only 66 percent of the line items included advisory 
group meeting expenses while all districts have these groups. Only 17 percent 
of districts included the costs of home-school activities such as using parents 
as teachers for their own children at home even though 99 percent of schools 
have these activities. 

There is no uniformity in the manner by which LEAs keep track of parental 
involvement expenses. One district may cost parent paid aides under "parental 
involvement" while another district will locate these costs under "instruc- 
tion." Accordingly, we are not able to assign any dollar amounts to the costs 
of parental involvement activities. 
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CHAPTER VIII. A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



IN FOUR FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



This chapter presents a comparative view of the data presented in the 
preceding four chapters. The purpose of this chapter is to identify some of 
the factors that influence parental involvement, paying special attention to 
the differences in legislation and regulation across the four programs under 
study. The data on which these comparisons are based were collected in the 
sprang of 1979. 

All four programs are subject to cycles of legislative reauthorization and 
rewriting of regulations. At the time of the survey the Follow Through pro- 
gram was the only one of the four to have approved regulations. These regu- 
lations elaborate considerably on the legislation with respect to parental 
Involvement. 

Amending legislation for the other programs was enacted in October of 1978, 
(before the Federal Programs Survey), but regulations had not been approved by 
the time this report was written. Generally speaking, the proposed regu- 
lations for these three programs do not elaborate on the legislation with 
respect to parental involvement. 

Change<^ in the legislation, the regulations, or the funding levels of the 
programs that would influence the results reported in this volume may occur 
subsequent to the publication of this report. While the conclusions and 
recommendations are expected to hold true in the future, the specific progra:n 
data may be subject to modification. 

The structure of the chapter parallels the program-by-program presentations. 
The discussion will proceed in the order: district characteristics, financial 
arrangements, parental involvement in governance, coordination of parental 
involvement activities, and parental involvement in educational programs. 
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DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 



Data on the distribution of schools by type of locale are given in Table 19. 
Title I is far and away the largest of the programs in terms of total grants 
and number of participating districts. Because of its nearly complete 
coverage of all districts in the country, it reflects the fact that most of 
the districts are small and located in small towns and rural areas. By 
contrast, ESAA and Title VII grants are predominantly awarded to large-city 
districts. Follow Through seems more evenly split between the large-city and 
rural areas than the other programs. 



Table 19, Distribution of Schools by Program and Locale 
(Entries are the percentages of served schools 
in each type of locale.) 



Title I ESAA Title VII Follow Through 

Large Cities (over 
200,000 in population) 

and their suburbs 17 47 52 32 



Middle-size Cities 
(50,000-200,000) and 

their suburbs 13 17 13 19 



Small Cities or Towns 31 20 17 17 

Rural Areas 39 16 19 33 
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FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 



Table 20 presents data on the average project size and funding levels. The 
ESAA programs gave the largest awards, on average, but served the greatest 
number of schools per participating district as well. Follow Through had the 
second largest average grant size and served the smallest number of schools 
per district, on average, fonseqjdncly. Follow Through had a great deal more 
money to spend per school than the other programs,* 

Table 20, Average Indicators of Project Size and 
Funding Levels, by Program 



Follow 

Title I ESAA Title VII Through 



Average Number 
of Participating 

Schools 3.7 7.8 4.3 3.4 

Average Grant 

Size $175,000 $461,000 $216,000 $352,000 

Average Funding 
Per Served 

School $40,000 $37,000 $34,600 $95,500 

Average Percent- 
age of School 
Enrol Iment 

Served 24 49 21 74** 

Average Funding 

Per Served Pupil $500 $250 $360 $550 



**Only enrollment in K-3 was considered for Follow Through. 



*In the 1980-1981 school year, the appropriation for Follow Through was cut 
by 31 percent. 
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The level of funding per served pupil also reveals differences from program to 
program. Title I and Follow Through provide nearly equal amounts per served 
pupil, while the Title VII program provides about 65 percent of that amount 
and the ESAA program provides 50 percent. The effects of these differences in 
funding levels on parental involvement will be discussed later in this chapter. 

In addition to the funding provided by the separate programs, it is of 
Interest to note that 98 percent of Follow Through schools also received 
Title I funds. In the Title VII program, the figure was 73 percent, while in 
ESAA the figure was 68 percent. By contrast, considering the three programs 
mentioned above and PL94-142 as well, fully 29 percent of Title I schools 
received only Title I funding among these five sources. 

An attempt was made to gather information on the financial support that 
districts provided for parental involvement activities. Unfortunately, even 
within a program, there is no standard accounting practice across districts 
that permits reliable reporting of this information. For example, only 
55 percent of all Title I projects reported using a line item form of 
accounting for parental involvement. Only 68 percent of these line items 
included advisory group meeting expenses. Since virtually all Title I 
districts have advisory groups, there seems to be little uniformity in 
reporting their expenses. 

The problem becomes even more severe if one attempts to compare across pro- 
grams. The Follow Through directive to give preference to parents in hiring 
for paraprofessional positions would lead to reporting some of the cost of 
paraprofessionals as parental involvement costs. A Title I district with a 
similar level of parental participation might be much less likely to report 
any of these costs as part of their parental involvement expenses, feeling 
that they are exclusively instructional costs. 

The inconsistencies in reporting make it essentially impossible to report 
valid data on the absolute or relative costs to districts and programs of 
parental involvement activities. 
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PARENTAL PARTICIPATION IN PROJECT GOVERNANCE 



The data presented in the program chapters support the inference that the 
legislation and regulations defining the four programs strongly determine the 
nature of parental involvement in governance. In this chapter, data are 
extracted from the previous chapters to illustrate this point. In order to 
understand more fully the nature of parental involvement in this function, the 
reader should read through the program-specific chapters. 

Membership characteristics of the district-level committees are influenced by 
the legislative and regulatory language as can be seen by the first two rows 
of Table 21. The Title I legislation specifically mentions only parents as 
members of this committee, without excluding others. The Title VII legisla- 
tion mentions school staff, students, and community representatives as pos- 
sible members, but maintains that parents should not be less than half the 
membership. The Fol low Through regulations indicate that more than one-half 
of the membership must be low-income Follow Through parents and that they are 
to select other members from among community representatives (who have shown 
concern for the interests of low-income persons). ESAA legislation specifies 
that after the grant is awarded, the project funded by the grant must be oper- 
ated in consultation with parents of the served children and representatives 
of the served communities, including the committee that reviewed the applica- 
tion, which was to be composed of parents, teachers, and secondary school 
students, if served. These are, perhaps, subtle distinctions, but they pro- 
duce noticeable differences in advisory committee composition. The major 
question raised by these data is why the Follow Through projects have less 
involvement of community representatives than ESAA. The answer may lie in the 
fact that representation of low-income parents on the committee is emphasized 
in the criteria for evaluating project applications. In addition, the low- 
income parents may be regarded as appropriate representatives of the community 
interests and may not have been recorded as playing a dual role in answering 
the questions on the survey. 
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Table 21. Characteristic^ of District-Level 
Advisory Committees, by Program 



Fol low 

Title I ESAA Title VII Through 

Percentages of District-Level 
Advisory Committees That Allow 

Community Representatives to Vote 4 88 16 37 



Percentages of District-Level 
Advisory Committees in Which 
All Parents of Served Children 
are Elected 

Percentages of District-Level 
Advisory Committees Whose 
Meetings are Chaired by a 
Committee Member 

Percentages of District-Level 
Advisory Committees in Which a 
District Representative Sets 
the Agenda 

Percentages of District-Level 
Advisory Committees Having a 
Budget 

Average Budgets for District- 
Level Advisory Committees* 



30 



57 



34 



42 



$1,250 



20 



79 



27 



30 



$880 



42 



58 



49 



$2,066 



86 



85 



17 



98 



$2,655 



*These budget figures are not directly comparable and should be interpreted 
wiih caution. The text describing this table explains the variations in the 
activities covered by the budget figures. 



A second indicator of the influence of legislation and regulation has to do 
with the manner in which parents of served children come to serve on the 
advisory committee. Follow Through regulations specify that low-income Follow 
Through parents are to be elected by their peers. Title VII legislation 
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states that committee members are to be selected by parents of children 
participating in the project • ESAA legislation does not address this issue. 
Title I legislation presents an apparent anomaly; it clearly specifies that 
the committee members should be elected. However, this legislation was 
enacted after many of the committees had already been established for the 
1973-1979 school year. Presumably, Title i-served districts have moved into 
compliance with this legislation since the survey was conducted (in the spring 
of 1979). 

The Ust four rows of Table 21 and all of Table 22 will be discussed 
together. Taken as a whole, they provide further evidence that legislation 
and regulation influence parental involvement in project governance. 

The Fol low Through regulations state that the project-level advisory commit- 
tees are to "assist with the planning and operation of project activities and 
to actively participate in decision making concerning these activities." They 
go on to enumerate nine specific duties for the PACs to carry out, including: 
helping to develop all components of the project proposal, approving the 
project proposal in its final form, helping to develop criteria for selecting 
professional staff and recommending the selection of such staff, and exer- 
cising the primary responsibility in recommending the selection of para- 
professional staff.* The regulations provide an incentive for achieving the 
general goal by noting that evidence that the specific duties are implemented 
will count toward the continued funding of projects. 

ESAA legislation indicates that projects should "be operated in consultation 
with, and with the involvement of" the advisory committee. The Title VII leg- 
islation states that projects should "provide for the continuing consultation 
with, and participation by" the advisory committee. The Title I legislation 



*These are paraphrases of the actual statements which may be found in the 
chapter on the Follow Through program. 



Table 22. Participation of District-Level Advisory Groups in 
Selected Management Activities, by Program 
(Entries in the table ^re the estimated percentages of 
district-level advisory groups that have at least an 
advisory role in the listed management activity.) 



Management 
Activi ty 

Develop Project 
Appl i cat ion 

Plan Project 
Components 

Evafuate Meeting 
of Goals 

Sign Off Parental 
Involvement Part 
of Budget 

Sign Off Total 
Project Budget 

Select Project 
Professionals 

Select Project 
Paraprofessional s 



Title I 
97 
68 
79 

55 
55 
28 
21 



ESAA 

98 
96 
91 

79 
65 
43 
47 



Title VII 
100 
86 
89 

74 
60 
38 
32 



Follow 
Through 



100 
100 
99 

100 
94 
86 
97 



states that advisory councils should have "responsibility for advising (the 
district) in planning for, and implementation and evaluation of, its (Title I) 
projects." 

None of these last three programs specify duties for the PAC. Furthermore, 
they evaluate proposals based upon assurances that these advisory groups will 
come into existence and function in the desired manner. Refunding decisions 
are not stated to be based on evidence of successful implementation. 
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The data in Table 22 show the percentages of the district-level (project- level 
in the case of Follow Through) advisory groups that have at least an advisory 
role in the various management activities listed in the table. This level of 
participation vas chosen for presentation in this chapter because it is the 
common denominator for all of the programs* The committees and councils 
making up the complimentary percentages ire reported to have no involvement 
whatever in each of the management activ cies in the table. 

The data indicate that the specific nature of the Follow Through regulations 
leads to their PACs more often having at least an advisory role. The clearest 
example of this is in the area of selection of professional and paraprofes- 
sional personnel. The large difference between Follow Through and the other 
programs must surely be due to the specific mandate in the Follow Through 
regulations. The next largest difference is in the area of budget where the 
Follow Through mandate that PACs approve the proposal leads to the differences 
evident in the table. Finally, the areas having to do with planning and 
evaluation show smaller differences because the differences in mandate are 
less sharply defined. 

One measure of the support available for advisory committee activities is the 
budget that is allocated for their use. Follow Through is the only program of 
the four that mentions a budget for the advisory committee. The regulations 
state that it must be "sufficient to allow (the PAC) to effectively fulfill 
its responsibilities." Again, this specific language results in a con- 
siderable difference in the proportion of advisory committees with budgets 
(Table 21). 

The magnitude of the budgets is probably related to the available funding per 
pupil. The budgets for Title VII committees seem large given their funding 
level and their apparent activity level. Budget size may reflect activities 
of advisory committees' that were not included in our study (such as training 
of the members or budgets for special events sponsored by the committees) in 
addition to the activities associated with governance. Thus, these budgets 
cannot be used to estimate the costs of parent participation in governance. 
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The last item to be discussed with respect to parental involvement in govern- 
ance has to do with the conduct of the meetings of the district-level advisory 
committees (Table 21). None of the four programs addresses issues of how 
these meetings should be conducted in their legislation or regulations. How- 
ever, the differences across programs that are revealed in the middle two 
items in Table 21 are probably related to the emphasis on parental involvement 
in the legislation and regulations. The fact that Follow Through regulations 
indicate a desire to have evidence of parental participation as a condition of 
refunding provides an incentive that may account for some of this difference 
in tone and the resultant outcomes. Generally speaking, Follow Through PAC 
meetings are run by a PAC member using an agenda that was set by PAC members 
(often in collaboration with district personnel). By contrast. Title I PAC 
meetings are conducted by a PAC member only slightly more than half the time 
and the agenda is often set by a district representative. This is consistent 
with' the Titl& I mandate to involve the PAC in advisement about project 
matters as contrasted to the Follow Through mandate to actively participate in 
decision making about project activities it has assisted in planning. Title 
VII and ESAA advisory groups fall between these two extremes, as would be 
expected from the language of their enabling legislation. 

qOORDINAriON OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Coordination of parental involvement activities is not addressed in the legis- 
lation or regulation for any of the four programs. It is reasonable to assume 
that the amount of coordination provided and the activities that coordinators 
engage in are related both to the amount of parental involvement mandated by 
the program and the financial resources available to provide the services. 

Table 23 shows the differences across programs on the provision of coordina- 
tion services. The following presentation discusses the programmatic features 
liable to result in a need for these services. 

Several sections of the Follow Through regulations deal with aspects of par- 
ental involvement other than as PAC members including: participation in the 
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Table 23. District-Level and School-Level Provisions for Coordination 
of Parental Involvement Activities, by Program 



Fol low 

Title I ESAA Title VII Through 

Average District-Level Hours 

of Parent Coordination Per Week 5.4 35 21 80 
Two Mbst Frequent Activities of 

District-Level Coordinators G,M M,R G,R G,R 
Average School-Level Hours of 

Parent Coordination Per Week 3-2 7*4 7.0 36.8 
Two Most Frequent Activities of 

School-Level Coordinators R,M M,V M,V R,V 



G: Informing parents about program guidelines and regulations. 

M: Attending meetings to inform parents about the district and school 

activities and policies. 
V: Coordinating visitations to parents to inform them about district and 

school activities and policies. 
R: Recruiting parents to participate in various activities. 



classroom as observers, volunteers or paid employees, and participation in 
educational and community activities developed through other program com- 
ponents. Follow Through projects are also to have a social services com- 
ponent directed at the families of low-income Follow Through children. A 
career development program is to be provided for paraprofessionals and non- 
professionals (Follow Through parents are to have priority in access to both 
types of positions). The extent of these activities would seem to necessitate 
a high level of coordination, both to carry out the activities and to recruit 
parental participation. 
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The Title VII program legislation, like that for the Title I program, speci- 
fies roles for parents primarily as advisors through the CACs. However. Title 
VII projects can involve a considerable amount of bicultural activity in which 
parents participate as exemplars of the culture. Coordinating these activi- 
ties (e.g., classroom demonstrations, assemblies at which children perform 
skits, etc.) may account for some of the coordination time spent in these 
projects. 

The focus of ESAA, overcoming the problems of racial group isolation and the 
difficulties of implementing integration, suggests, again, a stress on multi- 
cultural relations that would result in a need for a good deal of parental 
coordination. The ESAA program legislation also requires that parents be 
shown preference in hiring for paraprofessional positions. Recruitment of 
parents for these positions would also require coordination. Finally, the 
larger average number of served schools per district might require parent 
coordination in order to establish and run the required' advisory committee. 

The data in Table 23 seems to be largely consistent with the needs presented 
above. Surely, the much larger amount of coordination hours in the Follow 
Through projects reflects not only the needs established above, but the avail- 
ablity of funds to support this activity. The emphasis of Follow Through 
coordinators on recruitment reflects the strong regulatory mandate to involve 
parents in most aspects of the program. The emphasis on recruitment and home 
visitation in ESAA and Title VII probably reflects the multicultural concerns 
of those programs, and the fact that they have sufficient support to perform 
those services. 

Title I projects, on the other hand, have only provided enough of these ser- 
vices to permit their coordinators to engage in making general presentations 
about the program* s regulations and guidelines and about district and school 
activities and policies. Some recruitment does go on at the Title I schools, 
however. This is consistent with the Title I legislation which addresses par- 
ental involvement only in terms of participation on the advisory groups, and 
mandates such groups at the school level. 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



In this functional area, as in governance, there are differences in the spe- 
cificity of the legislation and regulations defining the four programs that 
lead to differences in the degree of parental involvement. Table 24 shows the 
differences across programs in this area of participation. 

Table 24. Parent Participation in the Educational Function, by Program 



Follow 

Title I ESAA Title VII Through 

Percentages of Schools Employing 
Parents of Served Children as 

Paid Paraprofessionals 9 14 18 74 



Percentages of Schools With 

Parents Serving as Volunteers 14 17 28 67 

Percentages of Schools Providing 
Activities and Services to 
Parents Who Teach Their Own 
Children at Home as Part of the 
Project: 



Group Training 


27 


35 


50 


76 


Workshops 


39 


26 


50 


71 


Individual Training 


26 


23 


28 


64 



PARAPROFESSIONALS 

Follow Through regulations state that "whenever an opening exists in project 
staff positions for nonprofessionals or paraprofessionals... the highest pri- 
ority will be accorded to low-income persons who are parents of Follow Through 
children." The regulations also require projects to actively recruit parents 
for these positions. The ESAA legislation states that preference shall be 
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given to parents of children affected by the project in recruiting and hiring 
teacher aides. The level of emphasis on parental involvement in the ESAA 
legislation is less than in the Follow Through regulations. Fewer ESAA 
schools employ p?raprof essional s (66 percent vs. 100 percent) and they employ 
fewer people in these positions, on average (2.5 vs. 10.1). The survey did 
not Inquire about the recruitment processes, so it is not known whether or not 
the numbers of parents of served children employed in these positions by the 
projects represent preferential treatment for the parents. 

Neither the legislation for Title I, nor that for Title VII addresses these 
issues. The higher frequency of parental participation as paid paraprofes- 
sionals in Title VII, as contrasted to Title I, may reflect the fact that par- 
ents of served children are a likely source of bilingual adults needed in the 
Title VINserved classrooms. 

VOLUNTEERS 

The four programs are ordered in the same way with respect to frequency of 
parent participation in volunteer components as they were with respect to 
paraprofessional components. The specific language in the Follow Through 
regulations (cited above) is one source of the large difference between this 
program and the other three. Another source, which was not investigated 
directly in this study, is the provision in the regulations allowing certain 
in-kind contributions (such as volunteer time) to be counted in place of 
cash in payment of the non-federal share of the cost of the project (up to 
20 percent of the cost must be borne by the district). This incentive would 
surely contribute to the greater degree of volunteer activity in Follow 
Through projects. 

PARENTS AS TEACHERS OF THEIR OWN CHILDREN AT HOME 

This potential area of parental involvement is not addressed specifically in 
any of the legislation or regulations for the four programs. The frequency 
with which schools reported these activities is apparently linked to the 
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program's emphasis on parental participation, and on the availability of funds 
to support the activities. This is certainly the explanation for the greater 
emphasis on these activities, especially individual training, that occurs in 
Follow Through. The degree of emphasis in Title VII projects can be explained 
by the need to inform non-English speaking parents how they can help in the 
educational proces*^. 

' overall SUMmRY 

The overall results of the study may be summarized in one succ act statement: 

0 Legislation and regulation can provide a powerful motivation to foster 
and support parental involvement. 

The data support the inference that differences between programs in the nature 
and extent of parental involvement are related to differences in the content 
of the legislation and regulations defining the programs. The data reveal 
that the specific content of the legislation and regulations influences the 
specific activities undertaken in the name of parental involvement at project 
sites in three ways: 

• By emphasizing parental involvement in the choice of language used to 
express the legislative or regulatory intent. This effect is seen in 
the generally higher levels of parent involvement in the Follow 
Through projects, even in areas where the nature of parental involve- 
ment is not specified in the regulations. 

• By specifying the activities in which parents are to engage. This 
effect is seen in the much higher levels of parental involvement in 
the Follow Through program in areas where the nature of parental 
involvement is specified in the regulations. 

0 By providing incentives for obtaining participation of parents. 
Follow Through is the only program to provide these incentives. The 
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effect of tying refunding to evidence that parental involvement has 
taken place seems pervasive and is difficult to disentangle from other 
effects. The effect of allowing in-kind contributions to offset the 
non-federal share of project costs probably has its greatest effect on 
the volunteer component. 

There are two secondary conclusions: 

• The level of funding influences the extent of parental involvement 
activities, 

• It is important to monitor the extent to which districts implement 
mandated activities. 

Comparisons across programs reveal that the level of fundiny (on a per-pupil 
basis) influenced the availability of funds to provide certain services and 
activities related to parental involvement. However, the data were not suf- 
ficiently clear or specific to permit an accurate estimation of the costs of 
these services and activities 

Specifying in legislation and regulations that certain activities should take 
place within local projects probably does not guarant^p that they will take 
place. While the survey did not inquire about monitoring practices, certain 
features of the data indicate that some monitoring of the implementation of 
required activities is desirable. In particular, the language in the Follow 
Through regulations requiring evidence of parental involvement as a condition 
of refunding both provides an incentive and indicates a requirement for 
self-monitoring, 

CONCLUSIONS 

It bears repeating that the four programs under study have different purposes 
and goals. The legislation and regulations for each program attempt to assure 
a role for parents in the rontext of that program's intent. Presumably, each 
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program office believes that the roles it allocates to parents advance the 
goals of the program. The historica'^ origins of the Follov; Through program 
have led it to emphasize parental involvement as one means to mobilize and 
coordinate community resources for the benefit of children. The other pro- 
grams, not sharing these historical antecedents, may have felt uncomfortable 
with specifying additional parental involvement components (and requiring 
assurances of compliance) unless there was compelling evidence that these 
components would advance the main purposes of the program. 

Within the context of each program, the value of emphasizing parental involve- 
ment has to be weighed against the values assigned to other components demand- 
ing programmatic support, especially the provision of instructional services. 
The data from this study indicate that the level of parental involvement could 
be increased if: 

• The legislation and regulations defining the program emphasized 
parental involvement, specified the desired forms of involvement, and 
provided incentives for involvement. 

• Funding was provide for the specified activities, especially for 
mandated advisory committees and for parent coordinators. 

• Some form of monitoring the implementation of specific activities was 
provided. 

The data from this study also indicate that project managers at the local 
level generally do attempt to implement the mandated parental involvement com- 
ponents, going beyond the mandate to add other activities that seem suitable 
in the local context. These additional activities are chosen to promote the 
goals of the local project. It is worth observing that there are projects in 
all four programs that reported broad and intense involvement of parents in 
the management and operation of the project activities. This suggests that 
there may be ways in which parental involvement can be an effective force in 
achieving the goals of each of the programs. 



The subsequent phases of the Study of Parental Involvement will probe more 
deeply for the factors contributing to and the outcomes resulting from 
parental involvement in these four programs. Describing the relationship 
among the functions of parental involvement and their joint relationship to 
programmatic goals is the objective of the next phase of the study. 
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APPENDIX A 



ESEA TITLE I PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE - DISTRICT LEVEL 
ESEA TITLE I PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE - SCHOOL LEVEL 
ESAA PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE - DISTRICT LEVEL 
ESAA PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE - SCHOOL LEVEL 

ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE - DISTRICT LEVEL 
ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE - SCHOOL LEVEL 
FOLLOW THROUGH PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE - PROJECT LEVEL 
FOLLOW THROUGH PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE - SCHOOL LEVEL 
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FEDAC Clearance No. S-9 
Expiration date: 4/80 



ESEA TITLE I PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

QUESTIONNAIRE 



DISTRICT-LEVEL 



As a Vital part of the Study of Parental Involvement in Four Federal Education Programs, this question 
naire is designed to collect information related to ESEATitle I supported parental involvement activities 
m your district. Although parental participation is considered a valued aspect of several federal educa 
tional programs including Title I, little is actually known about the nature and extent of such participation. 
The present study is being conducted by System Development Corporation (SDC) in direct response to a 
congressional request for systematic, descriptive information on parental involvement in major federal 
educational programs, and to similar requests by federal program offices. In addition, the results of the 
Study will be extremely helpful to local school people and parents who are attempting to promote paren 
tdl involvement in their districts and schools. All responses to this questionnair e will be treated in accord 
ance with federal privacy acts, results will not be reported in a form identifiable with any person, school, 
or district. 

This questionnaire requests descriptive information about your district as well as information about two 
parentai involvement program components, More specifically, it is organized Into the following three sections. 

SECTION A. District Descriptive Information 

SECTION B. Supervision/Coordination of Parental Involvement Activities 

SECTION C. District-level Title I Parent Advisory Councils 

To answer some ot the questions contained in these sections, you may need to consult with other personnel 
m the district office. We would appreciate your gathering the information needed to complete this question 
naire at your earliest convenience. A member of the study staff will be contacting you by telephone in the 
next few weeks to record your answers. 

This study is sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education's Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. While 
you are not required to participate, your cooperation is needed to make the results of the study compre 
hensive, accurate, and timely. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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SECTION A. 
DISTRICT DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



Please answer the following questions about your district. If you are completing questionnaires for 
more than one federally funded program withm your district, the first three items should be completed 
only once. If you have already answered these questions, go on to Qtn shoti -/ in Section A, District 
Descriptive Information. 



1. What your district's estimated 1978 79 /h7 puptl expenditure for the elementary grades? 
$ 

2 IndiCdt^' the total amount of each type of federal funding listed below that your district is receiving 
during the 1978 79 school year. (If no money is being received from a particular source, enter zero.) 

$ Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title I 

S Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 

$ Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VII Bilingual 

S Follow Through 

3, Withing your district, which, if any, of the following federal programs provide services to tion-puh/u 
^<hool \tudents7 (Mark all that apply.) 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title I 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VII Bilingual 

Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 

Follow Through 

4. Does your district's Title I budget include a Ime item for parental involvement? 

Yes 

No (Go on to Section B, Supervision/Coordination of Parental Involvement Activities.) 

a If yes, please indicate the amount of the parental involvement line item for the 1978 79 
school year, 

$ 



2 



b. If yes, what types of services and/or activities are supported within the parental involve 
ment budget category (e.g., district Title I PACs, school Title I PACs, parental 
involvement specialist, school-parent liaison, paid parent paraprotessionals, parent 
volunteer program, home tutoring program)? 



SECTION B. 

SUPERVISION/COORDINATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Questions m this section are concerned with the person or group of persons who might operate at the 
di^tfiKt iti^el to supervise and/or coordinate parental involvement activities. This person(s) might have 
responsibilities such as. informing parents about district or school activities or policies, coordinating 
training or education programs for parents, or serving as a mediator or arbitrator between parents and the 
district and/ or school. If there is a person or group of persons whose responsibilities include supervising 
and/ or coordinating parental involvement activities dt the school level but ^ho operates at more than one 
><.huui, please consider the person(s) to be a district level staff person(s) and answer the questions in this 
section about that person(s). If there is no person in your district who is responsible for supervising and/ 
or coordinating parental involvement activities, check the box below and go on to Section C, District 
level Title I Parent Advisory Councils. 

n No person responsible for supervising and/or coordinating parental involvement activities 



1. How many persons are there at the district level who serve as full time parental involvement specialists 
or parent coordinators? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full-time parental involvement specialists/parent coordinators 



2. How many of these full time, district level parental involvement specialists or parent coordinators 
spend time on activities related to parental involvement w///;//7 the Tttk I program? (If none, enter 
zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full time parental involvement specialists/parent coordinators who spend time 

on Title I parental involvement activities 
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3 Please estimate the total number of hours per week spent by these full-time parental involvement 

specialists or parent coordinators on activities related to parental involvement withm the Title I program. 

— Hours per week spent on Title I parental involvement activities 



Do the district level parental involvement specialists or parent coordinators associated with the Title I 
program also serve any other federal program? 

No (Go on to Question 5.) 

Yes 

a If yes, indicate which of the following programs, in addition to Title I, are served by these 
district-level parental involvement specialists or parent coordinators. 

ESEA Title VII Bilingual 

ESAA 

Follow Through 

Other (Please specify.) 



You have just been answering questions about full time parental involvement specialists or parent coordi- 
nators who spend at least some of their time on Title I parental involvement activities. Questions 5 and 6 
ask about persons who are not full-time parental involvement specialists or parent coordinators but whose 
respon-iibilmes nonetheless include supervising and/or coordinating Title I parental involvement activities 



5 How many persons are there at the district level who are not full-time parental involvement specialists 
or parent coordinators but whose responsibilities include supervising and/or coordinating parental 
involvement activities associated with the Title I program? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 7.) 

Number of persons who are not full time parental involvement specialists/coordinators but 

whose responsibilities include supervising and/or coordinating Title I parental involvement 
activities 



6 Please estimate the total number of hours per week spent by the persons identified in Question 5 on 
activities related to parental involvement within the Title I program. 

Hours per week spent on Title I parental involvement activities 
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7 Listed below are some activities in which persons (whether working full-time or part-time) who are 
responsible for supervising and/or coordinating parental involvement activities might engage. Please go 
through the list and mark with a check each of those activities in which the district-level person(s) 
responsible for coordinating and/or supervising parental involvement activities within the Title I program 
actually engages Then go back and indicate with the numbers / and 2 the two activities engaged m most 
frequently by this person(s). 



Coordinate visitations to parents to inform them about district or school activities or policies 

'b) Participate in meetings to inform parents about district or school activities or policies 

'^^ Coordinate activities for parents to train them and/or inform them about regulations and 

guidelines for the Title I program (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars) 

(ti) ,- Help to organize and/or to run parent education programs 

le) — Coordinate a program to provide counsel for parents concerning family relationships 

Recruit parents for involvement in Title I district or school activities (e.g., district or 

school parent advisory councils, paid paraprofessional positions, volunteer positions, 
home tutors) 

(g) Serve as an advocate for parents before district and school administration 

(h) Serve as an advocate for the district and/or school to the parents 

(>) Serve as an arbitrator between parents and the district and/or school 

Provide informal opportunities for parents and district and/or school personnel to interact 

(k) Other (Please specify.) 
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SECTiON C. 

DISTRICT^LEVEL TITLE I PARENT ADVISORY COUNCILS 



Questions m this section are concerned with district level Parent Advisory Councls which are dssucidted 
with the management of Title I projects. If there is no such district level council for Title I in your district, 
check the box below. 

D No District level Parent Advisory Council 

(This completes the formal portion of the questionnaire. Please turn to page 13.) 



1 How many i r.; members are serving on your district's Title I Parent Advisory Council (PAC) during 
the 1978 79 school year? 

Number of voting members 



2 Indicate the number of iol/fnj pjftnt members presently serving on the district Title I Parent Advisory 
Council (PAC) who belong to the following racial/ethnic groups. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 

Hispanic 

White, not of Hispanic origin 

Total number of voting parent members 



3. How many of the voting members presently serving on the district Title I PAC are parents of children 
who are currently nxefvinq f/de I scmces in the district? 

Number of votmg members who are parents of children being served 
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4. For each category of district Title I PAC members listed below, please indicate 1) yA/[iether the members 
from this category are customarily e/ct/eJ, appointed, or scit slUxIcJ (i.e., volunteers), and 2) whether 
tfie members customarily hold iottny or twn-votmy mernberbhipb on the dibtr let PAC. (If a category of 
individuals IS not represented on your district PAC, leave the spaces corresponding to that category blank.) 



Categories (Roles) 
of Individuals 


Elected 
(1) 


Appointed 
(2) 


Volunteer 
(3) 


Voting 
(4) 


Non voting 
(5) 


la) Parents of students served 
by the Title 1 program 












lb) Parents of other students 
uiienoing scnooi in mis 
district 












(c) Students 












Id) Professional school 
personnel 












le) Paid Aides and Assistants 












If) Representatives of 
non-public schools 












(g) Representatives of commun- 
ity organizations (e.g., civic, 
business, church) 













5. Is the entire iuhruf membership of the district PAC selected (e.g., elected, appointed, self selected) 
at the same time? 

(a) Yes, all of the voting seats on the district PAC are filled at the same time and for the same 

terms of office. 

(b) No, terms of office are staggered so that all of the voting members are not selected at the 

same point in time. 

(c) There are no set terms of office for voting members of the district PAC. 

6. Which of the following statements best describes ihe policy governing how long a member can serve on your 
district's PAC? (Mark one.) 

(a) A member can serve on the district PAC for only one term of office. 

(b) A member can serve more than one term of office, however, these terms of office must be 

non-consecutive. 

(ci A member can serve on the district PAC for a prescribed number of consecutive terms of office. 

(Ui A member can serve on the district PAC for an unrestricted number of consecutive terms of 

office or an unlimited amount of time. 
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7. VVhjch of the following statements best describes the procedure customarily used to select district Title I 
PAC officers. Please answer this question first for the PAC chairperson and then for all other PAC officers. 





Elected 
to the position(s) 
(1) 


Appointed 
to the position(s) 
(2) 


Volunteered 
for the position(s) 
(3) 


PAC Chairperson 








Other PAC Officers 









8, Please mark the statement which best describes the terms of office for district Title I PAC officers. 

id) A district PAC officer can serve as an officer for only one term of office. 

tb) ■ A district PAC officer can serve more than one term of office, however, these terms 

of office must be nonconsecutive, 

(c) A district PAC officer can serve in his or her position for a prescribed number of 

consecutive terms of office. 

(d) A district PAC officer can serve as an officer for an unrestricted number of consecutive 

terms of office or an unlimited amount of time. 



9 How many formal business meetings of the entire district PAC will be held during the 1978-79 school 
vear"^ (IniClude in yOur total the meetings which have already been held plu^ an estimate? of the number 
of meetings which will be held between now and the end of the school year. Do nut include workshops, 
training sessions or seminars held for PAC members.) 

Total number of formal business meetings this school year 
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10. Below are listed several activities often associated with the conduct of formal meetings of a district PAC. 
Please Indicate, by checking :he appropriate column, the person or group of persons who has pnrnuf)^ 
ftspuiiMbilKy for carrying out each activity on your district's PAC. If responsibility for a given activity 
IS yhuuJ t^uuHy by two or more persons or groups, please check the appropriate columns for all persons 
or groups who share that responsibility. 



Title I 
Project 
Dir^^^tor 
(1) 



Title I Parent 
Coordinator/ 
Parental 
Involvement 
Specialist 
(2) 



PAC 
Chair- 
person 
(3) 



Other 
PAC 

officer(s) 
(4) 



Other 
PAC 

member(s) 
(5) 



Other (Please 
specify below.) 

(6) 



(a) Preside at PAC meetings 



(b) Set PAC meeting 
agendas 



(c) Select PAC meeting 
sites 

r 

(d) Select PAC meeting 
times / 

(e) Review/approve PAC 
meeting minutes / 
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Belov^ are listed some of the important management activities n v^bich district PACs may be engaged. Please indicate by checking the 
appropriate column the t u / of autho! it^ which your district PAC exercises with regard to each activity. 
iMark onl\ one cuiumn for each activity.) 



Management Activities 


PAC has no advisory or 
decision-making role and 
no responsibility or no 
upporiuniiy lor invoivement,. 

(1) 


PAC advises the LEA in 
making decisions; LEA 
has sole decision-making 
responsibility. 

(2) 


Decision-making 
responsibility is 
jointly shared by 
PAC and LEA. 

(3) 


PAC has exclusive 
or principal 
decision-making 
authority. 

(4) 


13^ Oevelopfog the T tie 1 project apphcation 










(bt C inducting di$if ict .v»de needs assessment for the Title 1 
proiecf 










(c; Planning specit'C components of the Title 1 project 


— , 








Id' E^tab»ishtng goals and objectrves for TtKe 1 project components 


- — - 


____ — . — ^ — 






itM Momronng implementation of Title 1 project components 










{U Evatoittrig the extent to which goals ar d objectives for 
vdftous project components are being m^t 










Reviewing Title \ district budget allocations for parental 
involvement activities 










{hi Reviewing other Title 1 oistrict budget allocations 










t i Siqn»ng off on Title 1 district budget allocations for 
parental mvoivement activities 










(|) Signing off oo other Title 1 district budget allocations 










xf^t uxuuf f>iiinij cugfuniiy i etiuiremenis Tor employing parents 
Wfth Title 1 funds 










(U Selecting Title 1 professtonal staff (e.g., teachers, math/ 
reading specialists, media resource specialists) 










(m> Selecting Title i paraprofessional staff (e q , classroom aides, 
teachmg assistants, playground/lunchroom a'des, 
clerical assistants) 


- — _ 








<n) Evaluating Title 1 professional staff 


- 






<o> Evaluating Title I paraprofessional staff 








(p' HanJIinq staff and community complaints 










(q) Other (Please specify ) 











12 Are there s^t^Kumnhttets of your district's PAC which meet regularly for the purpose of li^ndling certain 
jspects of PAC business? (Please consider an executive committee to be a subcommittee, du nut cunbtder 
an ad hot , i.e., temporary, committee to be a subcommittee.) 

Yes 

No (Go on to Question 13.) 

a. If yes, please indicate the number of subcommittees which have met regularly during 
ihe 1978 79 school year. 

subcommittees have met regularly during the 1978-79 school year 

b If yes, what types of responsibilities have been delegated to these subcommittees .g., 
authority to decide upon PAC budget allocations, responsibility for monitoring or 
evaluatir^g Title I program components)? 



13 Indicate the total amount of your district PAC's buJyt t tor opt rating expense:^ and aLtnities during 
the 1978 79 school year. (If none, enter zero) 



14. How much of the money referred to m Question 13 is funding over which the district PAC has 
J/zti/ KitntfoR In other words, how much of this money can the district PAC use at its own 

d,sUK-tf<*tP (If none, enter zero.) 



15 How many of the attinq members presently serving on your di^trut's PAC also serve as voting members 
on district level advisory groups for the following federal programs? (If none, enter zero.) 

____ serve on an Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) district level advisory group 

serve on an ESEA Title VII Bilingual district-level ad^'isory group 

serve on a Follow Through district-level advisory group 
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16 How many of the vodng members presently serving on your diUru( \ PAC also serve as voting members 
on school level Title I PACs? (If none, enter zero.) 



serve on school level Title I PACs 



17 Although Title I advisory councils are mandated at only district and school levels, they are sometimes 
instituted at other levels. We are interested in determining the extent to which advisory councils 
associated with the Title I program exist beyond the district and school levels. Please indicate which, 
if any, of the following types of advisory councils serve the Title I projects operating m your district' 
or m the schools within your district. 

Regional (i.e., advisory councils that consist of members from more than one district 

within a state) 

County 

Intermediate (i.e., advisory councils that consist of members from more than one school 

within a district) 

Other (Please specify.) 
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You have no>A/ completed the formal portion of this questionnaire. The System Development 
Corporation person who will be calling to record your responses to these questions will also be 
anxious to talk with you about any other significant parental involvement activities that occur 
at the district level as part of your Title I project. Please use the space below to jot down any 
tumnu^ni^ that \ou would like to ^hare with us about your district's Title I parental involvement 



activities 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION ! 
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FEDAC Clearance No. S-9 
Expiration date: 4/80 



ESEA TITLE I PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
SCHOOL-LEVEL 



As d Vital part of the Study of Parental Involvement in Four Federal Education Programs, this question 
ndire is designed to collect information related to ESEA Title I supported parental involvement activities 
in your school. Although parental participation is considered a valued aspect of several federal 
educational programs including Title I, little is actually known about the nature and extent of such 
participation. The present study is being conducted by System Development Corporation (SDC) in 
oirect response to a congressional request for systematic, descriptive information on parental participation 
tn major federal educational programs, and to similar requests by federal program offices. In addition, 
the results of the Study will be extremely helpful to local school people and parents who are attempting 
to promote parental involvement m their districts and schools. All responses to this questionnaire will be 
treated m accordance with federal privacy acts, results will not be reported in a form identifiable with any 
person, school, or district. 

This questionnaire requests descriptive information about the school identified above as well as 
information about several parental involvement program components. More specifically, It Is organized 
into the following seven sections: 



SECTION 


A. 


School Descriptive Information 


SECTION 


B. 


School-level Title 1 Parent Advisory Councils 


SECTION 


C. 


Paid Paraprofessionals 


SECTION 


D. 


Volunteers 


SECTION 


E. 


Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children 


SECTION 


F. 


Coordination/Promotion of Parental Involvement Activities 


SEC ION 


G. 


School Funding 



To answer some of the questions contained m these sections, you may need to consult with personnel at 
the school. We would appreciate your gathering the information needed to complete this questionnaire 
at your earnest convenience. A member of the study staff will be contacting you by telephone in the next 
few weeks to record your answers. 

This study ♦s sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education's Office of Evaluation and Dissemination, While 
you are not required to participate, your cooperation is needed to make the results of the study 
comprehensive, accurate, and timely. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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SECTION A. 
SCHOOL DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



Please answer the following questions about the school named on the front of this 
questionnaire. If you are completing questionnaires for more than one federally funded 
program within the school, Section A, School Descriptive Information, should be completed 
only once. If you have already answered these questions, go on to Section B, School-level 
Title I Parent Advisory Councils. 



As of October 1, 1978, indicate the number of students in this school enrolled in each of the grades 
listed below, (If this school does not contain a particular grade level, enter zero.) 

Grade 4 Grade 8 

Grade 5 Grades 9-12 

Grade 6 Other 

Grade 7 Total Enrollment 

2. What percentage of the students in this school are considered to be low-income students? 
of students 

a. What crrterion did you use to estimate the above percentage of low-income students in the 
school (e.g., students eligible for free or reduced price lunch, students from families eligible 
for Aid to Families with Dependent Children)? 



3 Please indicate your estimate of the percentage of students enrolled in this school who live with 
parents or guardians whose home language is not English. 

% of students 

4. Which of the following best describes the location of this school? {Mark one.) 

(a) Large city, over 200,000 population 

(b) Suburb of a large city 

(c) Middle-size city, 50,000 to 200,000 population 

(d) Suburb of a middle-size city 

(e) Small city or town, less than 50,000 population 

(0 Rural area near a large or middle-size city 

<g) Rural area, not near a large or middle-size city 



Kindergarten 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
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SECTION B. 

SCHOOL-LEVEL TITLE I PARENT ADVISORY COUNCILS 



Questions m this section are concerned with Parent Advisory Councils (PACs) which are 
associated with the management of school-levef Title I projects. We understand that for some 
small schools or schools with minimal Title I projects, a single Title I PAC may represent more 
than one school. If your school is represented by such a PAC, please consider that PAC to be a 
schooi'ievel council and answer the questions in this section about the entire PAC. If there is no 
school level council for Title I representing this school, checK the box below and go on to 
Section C, Paid Paraprofessionals. 

□ No School-level Parent Advisory Council 



1. Does this school's Title I Parent Advisory Council (PAC) also represent any other Title I schools? 
Yes 

No (Go on to Question 2.) 

a. If yes, please indicate the total number of schools represented by this PAC. 
Number of schools represented by this school's Title I PAC 



2. How many lOtjng members are serving on this school's Title I PAC during the 1978-79 school year? 
Number of voting members 



3, indicate the number of votmg parent members presently serving on this school's Title I PAC who 
belong to the following racial/ethnic groups, 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 

Hispanic 

White, not of Hispanic origin 

Total number of voting parent members 

4. How many of the voting members presently serving on this school's Title I PAC are parents of 
children who are currently receiving Title I services at this school? 

Number of voting members who are parents of children being sen^'ed 
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5. For each caiegor/ of school Title I PAC members listed below, please indicate 1 ) whether the 
members from thiscategorv are customarily elected, uppotnted, or ^elt-^ele^ted (i.e., volunteers), 
jnd 2) whether the members customarily hold iotmg or non-iotmg memberships on the school PAC. 
(If a category of individuals is not represented on the school PAC, leave the spaces corresponding 
to that category blank.) 



of Individuals 


ciecxea 

(1) 


Mppoinxea 
(2) 


volunteer 
(3) 


Voting 
(4) 


Non Voting 
(5) 


(a) Parents of students served 
by the Title 1 project 












(b) Parents of other students 
attending the school 






1 






(c) Students 












(d) Professional school 
personnel 












(e) Paid Aides and Assistants 












(f) Representatives of non- 
public schools 












(g) Representatives of com- 
munity organizations (e.g., 
civic, business, church) 













6. Is the entire ^otin^ membership of the school PAC selected (e.g., elected, appointed, self-selected) 
at the same time? 

(a) Yes, all of the voting seats on the school PAC are filled at the same time and for the same 

terms of office. 

(b) No, terms of office are staggered so that all of the voting members are not selected at the 

same point in time. 

(c) There are no set terms of office for voting members of the school PAC. 

7. Which of the ^ollowmg statements best describes the policy governing how long a member can serve 
on the school PAC^ (Mark one.) 



(a) A member can serve on the school PAC for only one term of office. 

(b) A member can serve more than one term of office, however, these terms of office must 



(c) 



be non-consecutive. 

A member can serve on the school PAC for a prescribed number of consecutive terms of 

office, 

A member can serve on the school PAC for an unrestricted number of consecutive terms of 
office or an unlimited amount of time. 
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6 Whicn ut Un* tulluwimj stdtements best describes the procedure customarily used to select school 
Title I PAC officers? Pledse answer this question first for the PAC chairperson and then for all 
other PAC officers. 





Elected 


Appointed 


Volunteered 




to the 


to the 


for the 




po$ition(s) 


position(s) 


position(s) 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


PAC chairperson 








Other PAC officers 









9 Pledse mjrk the statement which best describes the terms of office for school Title I PAC officers. 



(a) A school PAC officer can serve as an officer for only one term of office. 

(b) 'a school PAC officer can serve more than one term of office, however, these terms of 

office must be nonconsecutive. 

(c) A school PAC officer can serve m his or her position for a prescribed number of consecutive 

terms of office. 

((j) A school PAC officer can serve as an officer for an unrestricted number of consecutive 

terms of office or an unlimited amount of time. 

10. How many formal business meetings of the entire school PAC will be held during the 1978 79 school 
year? (Include m your total the meetings which have already been held plus an estimate of the 
number of meetings which will be held between now and the end of the school year. Do not include 
workshops, training sessions, or seminars held for PAC members.) 

^ Total number of formal business meetings this school year 
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Below are listed several activities often associated with the conduct of formal meetings of a school 
PAC. Please indicate, by checking the appropriate column, the person or group of persons who has 
primary responsibility for carrying out each activity on this school's PAC. If responsibility for a 
given activity is shared equally by two or more persons or groups, please check the appropriate 
columns for all persons or groups who share that responsibility. 





Title 1 
Project 
Director 
(1) 


Title 1 
Parental 
Involvement 
Coordinator 
(2) 


School 
principal 
(3) 


1 ' 

PAC 
Chair- 
person 


Other 
PAC 

nf f irpr/ c\ 

(5) 


Other 
PAC 
iTicmDeriSi 
(6) 


umer 
(Please 
specify 

DclOWJ 

(7) 


(a) Preside at PAC 
meetings 
















lb) Set PAC 
meeting 
agendas 
















Ic) Select PAC 
meeting sites 
















Id) Select PAC 
meeting times 
















le) Review/approve 
PAC meeting 
minutes 
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12 Below die listed some of the uiujortant management activities in which PACs may be engaged. Please indicate by checking 
appropriate column the U yd ut uuihunty which the school's PAC exercises with regard to each activity. (Mark only one c< 
for each activity.) 



Management Activities 


PAC has no advisory 
or decision-making 
role and no resj)0n^ 
sibility or no 
opportunity for 
involvement 

y 1 1 


PAC advises the LEA 
or school in making 
decisions; LEA or 
school has sole 
decision making 
responsibility 

(2) 


Decision-making 
rest)onsibility is 
jointly shared by 
PAC and LEA 

Ul S(<I1UUK 

(3) 


PAC [las exclusive 
or prmci|)al 
decisioh-mdking 
authority 

(4) 


(d) Developimj the Title 1 project application 










(b) Conducting school-wide needs assessment for the 
Title 1 project 










(c) Pldiinnuj specific components of the Title 1 project 










(d) Establishing goals and objectives for Title 1 
project components 










(el Monitoring implementation of Title 1 project components 










(f) Evaluating the extent to which goals and objectives 
for various project components are being met 










(g) Reviewing Title 1 school budget allocations 
for parental involvement activities 










' (h) Reviewing other title 1 school budget allocations 










(li Signing off on Title 1 school budget allocations for 
parental involvement activities 










' (jT Signing off on other Title 1 school budget allocations 










(k) Eitablishing eligibility requirements for employing 
parents with Title 1 funds 










SeiecUngTitle 1 professional staff (e.g.. teachers, 
(iidth/f»Mding >petiahsts, media resource specialists) 










(m) Selecting Title 1 paraprofessional staff (e.g.. class- 

joom aides, teaching assistants, playground/lunchroom 
aides, clerical assistants) 










(ii) Lvaliijtiiuj Title 1 professional staff 










{o) Evdiiidting Title 1 paraprofessional staff 










Ip) Hdndling stdff and community complaints 






Oil.ri |Plcds.< specify ) 
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13 Are there >uCt .fmmitt^ts ut this school's PAC which meet regularly for the purpose of handling 
certain aspects of PAC business^ (Please consider an executive committee to be a subcomminee, 
ao not consider an ja hoc, i.e., temporary, committee to be a subcommittee.) 

Yes 

No (Go on to Question 14.) 

a. If yes, please indicate the number of subcommittees which have met regularly during the 
1978-79 school year. 

subcommittees have met regularly during the 1978-79 school year 

b. 1^ yes, what types of responsibilities have been delegated to these subcommittees (e.g., 
authority to decide upon PAC budget allocations, responsibility for monitoring or evaluating 
Tftie I project components)? 



14. Indicate the total amount of this school PAC's budget for operating expenses and acti\^tties during 
the 1978 79 school year. {If none, enter zero.) 



15- How much of the money referred to m Question 14 is funding over which the school PAC has direct 
^ontroi'^ In other words, how much of this money can the PAC use at its own discretion! (If none, 
enter zero.) 



16. How many of the noting members presently serving on this school^ PAC also serve as voting 
members on the district-level Title I PAC? (If none, enter zero.) 

voting members also serve on the district-level Title I PAC 



17. How many of the voting members presently serving on this school's PAC also serve as voting 

members on schooi-Ievel advisory groups for the following federal programs? (If none, enter zero.) 

^ serve on an Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) school-level advisory group 

— serve on an ESEA Title VII Bilingual school-level advisory group 
serve on a Follow Through school-level advisory group 
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SECTION C. 
PAID PARAPROFESSIONALS 



Questions m this section are concerned with members of this school's paid paraprofessional 
staff whose salaries are paid primarily by Title I funds. If there are no such Title ^ funded paid 
puraprotessionah at this school, check the box below and go on to Section D, Volunteers. 

□ No Title l-funded paid paraprofessionals 



1 , HOW many of the paid paraprofessionah currently employed at this school receive salaries paid 
primarily by Title I funds? 

Number of Title l-funded paid paraprofessionals 



2. HOW many of these Title l-funded paid paraprofessionals are parents of children Lurrently enrolled 
'H this school! (If none, enter zero and go on to Section D, Volunteers.) 

Number of Title I-funded paid parent paraprofessionals 

3. HOW many of these Title l-funded paid paraprofessionals are parents of children who are currently 
being served by the Title I project at this school? (If none, enter zero.) 

Number of Title l-funded paid paraprofessionals who are parents of children being served 



Questions 4 through 7 apply only to Title l-funded paid paraprofessionals who are parents of children 
currently enrolled in this school. These persons need not be parents of Title I children. 



4. Listed beiow are some of the activities in which a paid paraprofessional might engage. Please go 
through the list and mark with a check each of those activities in which the Title I funded paid 
parent paraprofessionals at this school actually do engage. Then go back and indicate with the 
numbers^and_2 the two activities engaged in most frequently by the Title ! funded paid parent 
paraprofessional staff. 

xa) Relieving teachers of non-instructional duties or tasks (e.g., roll-taking, correcting papers) 

(b) Assisting m the acquisition, p'^^paration or retrieval of instructional materials 

(c) Assisting in the operating or monitoring of classroom learning centers 

Id) Working with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and 

concepts they have already learned 

Giving special assistance to children with particular academic difficulties or weaknesses 

tt) Eiiriching the curriculum m areas requiring special skills or unique experiences 

(g) Assisting m the leaching of new skills or concepts to the children 

• h) Assisting m the non-classroom components of the school program (e.g., library, play 



ground, neld trips) 
Other (P'ease specify.) 





5 In the columns below are listed several activities related to the hiring of Title l-funded paid parent 
pdrapfofesbiondl^ Please indicate, by checking the appropriate row, who has primary responsibility 
^or carrying out each activity at this school. 





Setting of 

selection 

criteria 

n) 


Nomination 
of 

candidates 
(2) 


Interviewing 

! °^ 

candidates 
(3) 


1 

j Final selection 
1 of paid parent 
paraprofessionals 
(4) 


(a) School principal 










(b) Teacher or other school- 
level professional staff 










(c) Paid paraprofessional 
staff 










(d) Title 1 Parent Advisory 
Council 










(e) Special hiring committee 
that includes parent 
members 






■ 

1 




(f) Special hiring committee 
that does not include 
parent members 






\ 
1 




Ig) District personnel officer 
or other district adminis- 
trative staff 










ih) Other (Please specify.) 






1 





— — ^w^^w.w..^ auuui ail ui me pcfciii pdi dproibssionais m tnis school whose 
salaries are paid primarily by Title I funds. Questions 6 and 7 are concerned only with the parent para- 
professionals paid with Title I funds who work directly with children as part of the instructional process 
(If none of the T^tle I funded paid parent paraprofessionals works directly with children as part of the 
rnstructional process, check here and go on to Section D, Volunteers. ) 

6. What percentage of the Title l-funded parent paraprofessionals who started this school year working 
directiv w^th children as part of the instructional process have remained on staff at this school? 

— ^0 of those who started the school year remain on staff 

7 Wow many hours of formal trammg {e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars, supervised on-the-job 
♦rain.ng; will the typical paid parent paraprofessional who works directly with children as part of the 
nstructfonal process be provided during the 1 978-79 scnool year through the Title I project? 
iff none, enter 2ero ) 



Number of hours of formal training 



10 
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SECTION D. 
VOLUNTEERS 



Questions m this section are concerned with the volunteer component of the Title I program. j 

More specifically, we are interested m those Title I volunteers who work withm the school's , 

educational program. If there are no such I die I ioluntfer^ at this school, check the box below \ 

and go on to Section E, Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children. ; 

i 

D No Title I volunteers who work within the school's educational program | 



1 Please estimate the number of volunteers who work withm this school's educational program on an 
on going basis as part of the Title I project. 

Number of Title I volunteers who work within the school's educational program 



2 How many of these Title I supported volunteers are parents of thiUnn currently enrolled m thi^ 
sKthjui'^ (If none, enter zero and go on to Section E, Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children.) 

Number of Title I parent volunteers who work within the school's educational program 

3. Hov\ many hours of formal training (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars, supervised on the job 
training) will the typical parent volunteer who works within the school's educational program receive 
during the 1978-79 school year as part of the Title I project? (If none, enter zero.) 

Number of hours of formal training 



4 L*i>ted below are some of the activities in which a Title I parent volunteer might engage. Please go 
through the list and mark with a check each of those activities m which Title I parent volunteers at 
this school actually do engage. Then go back and indicate with the numbersj^and_2_the two 
activities engaged in most frequently by these Title I parent volunteers. 



(a) Relieving teachers of non instructional duties or tasks (e.g., roll taking, correcting papers) 

(b) _ Assisting in the acquisition, preparation or retrieval of instructional materials 

(c) Assisting m the operation or monitoring of classroom learning centers 

((i) . Working with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and 
concepts they have already learned 

(e^ Giving special assistance to children with particular academic difficulties or weaknesses 

(f) ^ Enriching the curriculum m areas requiring special skills or unique experiences 

(g) ^ Assisting in the teaching of new skills or concepts to the children 

(hi Assisting in the non-classroom components of the school program (e.g., library, play 

ground, field trips) 

(i) Other (Please specify.) „ 
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Poilowing jfc* severjl possible methods for providing compensation to parents for expenses they 
incur while volunteering their time and services at a school. Please mark with a check each method 
that IS used within the Title I project at this school to defray the expenses incurred by parent 
volunteers. Then go back and indicate with the number^the method of compensation used most 
frequently. 

Parent volunteers are provided with in-kmd services (e.g., child care, babysitting). 

(b) Parent volunteers are reimbursed for out-of-pocket expenses (e.g., transportation). 

(c) Parent volunteers receive stipends to defray all or part of the expenses they incur. 

<d) Other (Please specify.) 



(e) No money or services are provided to defray expenses incurred by parent volunteers. 



SECTION E. 

PARENTS AS TEACHERS FOR THEIR OWN CHILDREN 



The single question in this section is concerned with efforts of the school's Title I project to 
•nvolve parents in the educational process as teachers for their own children m the home. 



Pollowing are several activities and services that might be provided to parents who teach their own 
children at home as part of the Title I project. Please go through the list and mark with a check each 
of the activities and services which has been provided by this school's Title I project during the 
1978 79 school year. (Mark all that apply.) 

(a) Group training sessions (held, for example, at school, at the district office, in a parent's 

home) 

(bJ Workshops m which parents are assisted m making educational games and other 

instructional materials for use at home with their children 
(c) Individual training sessions 

'dl Specially prepared materials that are sent home for parents' use with their children 

(e) Written handouts (e.g., pamphlets, handbooks) intended for individual home study 

<0 Other (Please specify.) 



^q} No activities or services are provided. 
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SECTION F. 

COORDINATION/PROMOTION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Questions m this section are concerned with the person or group of persons at thts school who | 

coordinates or promotes parental involvement activities. This person(s) might have respon j 

sibilities such as. informing parents about district or school activities or policies, serving as a j 

mediator or arbitrator between parents and the district and/or school, or coordinating training ^ 

or education programs for parents. In responding to this section, please do not include any | 

personls) who coordinates or promotes parental involvement activities at more than one school ^ 
or IS considered to be a district-level parental involvement specialist or coordinator. If there is 
no person at this school who is responsible for coordinating and/or promoting parental involve- 
ment activities, check the box below and go on to Section G, School Funding. 

□ No person responsible for coordinating and/or promoting parental involvement , 

activities i 



HOW many persons are there at this school who serve iull-timt to coordinate or promote parental 
involvement activities? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full-time parental involvement coordinators 

How many of these full-time parental involvement coordinators spend time on activities related to 
parental involvement ^ithm the Tttle I project? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full-time parental involvement coordinators who spend time on Title I parental 

involvement activities 

Please estimate the totai number of hours per week spent by these full-time parental involvement 
coordinators on activities related to parental involvement within the Title I project. 

Hours per week spent on Title I parental involvement activities 

Do the parental mvoivement coordinators associated with the Title I project at this school also 
^en/e any other federal program? 

No ^Go on to Question 5.) 

Yes 

3 if yes, indicate which of the following programs, in addition to Title I, are served by 
these parental involvement coordinators. 

ESEA Title VII Bilingual 

ESAA 

. Follow Through 

. Other (Please specify.) 
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You have just been ansvver ng que^Tuons jbout full time parental involvement coordinators who spend at 
feast some ot iheu time on Title I parental mvolvement activities. Questions 5 and b ask about persons 
who are not r,/! r^rm parental mvolvement coordinators but whose re^pomibthtie'> noneihde:>s uKiude 
coordinating and/or promoting Title I parental mvolvement activities. 



HOW many persons are there at this school who are not tull-time parental involvement coordinarors 
but whose responsibilities mclude coordinatmg and/or promoting parental mvolvement activities 
associated with the Title I project? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 7.) 

Number ot persons who are not full time parental involvement coordinators but whose 
responsib»litieb mcfude coordinatmg and/or promoting Title I parental mvolvement activities 
at this schooi 



Please e-.tip.ate the :otji number of hours per week spent by the persons identified in Question 5 on 
activities r^^iated to parental mvolvement withm the Title I project. 

— Hours per week spent on Title t parental in,/olvement activities 



Listed beiow are some activities m which persons (whether working full-time or part-time) who are 
responsible ^or coordinating and/or promoting parental involvement activities might engage. Please 
go through the hst and mark with a check each of those activities m which the person(s) responsible 
for coordrnatmg ana or promoting parental mvolvennent activities within this school's Title I project 
actually engages Then go back and mdicate with the numbers / and 2 the two activities engaged m 
most frequently by this person(s). — — 

^*s»t parents m their homes to inform them about district or school activities) and policies 

{b> Participate m meetings to mform parents about district or school activities and policies 

(c> Conduct workshops to mform parents about the regulations and guidelines for the Title I 

program 

(d) Serve as an advocate for parents before district, school and community 

(ef — Serve as an advocate for the district and/or school to the parents 

— Serve as an arbitrator between parents and the district and/or school 
iq) Recruit parents for involvement m Title I district or school activities (e.g., district or 

school parent advisory councils, paid paraprofessional positions, volunteer positions home 

tutors) 

^e-P to organize and/or to run parent education programs 

(♦) Coordinate training activities for parents (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars) 

i|) Provide counsel for parents concerning school-related problems 

< ^ Provide counsel for parents concerning family relationships 

' i i . _ Help parents to locate services within the community (e.g., medical services, community 
•nentai health sen/ices, welfare) 

.m) Provide intormal opponunities for parents and district and/or school personnel to interact 

{Hi Otrj^r < Please specify ) 
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SECTION G. 
SCHOOL FUNDING 



Please answer the following questions about funding this school is receiving during the 1978 79 
school year. 



1 IS this school receiving the following types of funding for the 1978-79 school year? (Mark "yes" or 
"no" for each type of funding.) 

V£5 \0 

ESAA 

ESEATitle VII Bilingual 

Follow Through 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) 

Other Federal (excluding Title I funding) 

State (Categorical funds) 

2. How many years (including 1978-79) has this school received Title I funds? 
Number of years 

3. indicate the total amount of Title I funds that will be used to provide services for this school during 
the 1978-79 school year. 

S 



4. How many students will receive services supported by Title I funds at this school during the 1978-79 
xhooi year? First, indicate the total number oi students enrolled m this school who will receive 
services supported by Title I funds. Then, indicate the total number of non-public school students 
who will receive Title I services at this school. 

Number of students enrolled in this school who will receive Title 1 services during the school year 

Number of non public school students who will receive Title I services at this school during the 

school year 



15 
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You have now completed the formal portion of the questionnaire. The System Development Corporation 
person who wilt be calling to record your responses to these questions will also be anxious to talk with 
you dbuut any other significant parental involvement activitiet- that occur at this school as part of the 
Title I project. Please use the space below to jOt down any comments that you would hke to share with us 
about this school's Title I parental involvement activities. 




THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 
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FEDAC Clearance No. S 
Expiration date: 4/80 



ESAA PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

DISTRICT-LEVEL 



As a Vital part of the Study of Parental Involvement m Four Federal Education Programs, this questionnaire 
isdesKjned to collect inforniation .elated to ESAA supported parental involvement activities in your district. 
Although parental participation ib considered a valued aspect of several federal educational programs including 
ESAA, little IS actually known about the nature and extent of such participation. The present study is being 
conducted by System Development Corporation (SDC) in direct response to a congressional request for system 
atiC, descriptive information on parental involvement in major federal educational programs, and to simiiar 
requests by federal program offices. In addition, the results of the Study will be extremely helpful to local 
school people and parents who are attempting to promote parental involvement in their districts and schools. 
All responses to this questionnaire will be treated in accordance with federal privacy acts, results will not be 
reported in a form identifiable with any person, school, or district. 

ThtS questionnaire requests descriptive information about your district as well as information about two 
parental involvement program components. More specifically, it is organized into the following four sections. 

SECTION A. District Descriptive Information 

SECTION B, Supervision/Coordination of Parental Involvement Activities 

SECTION C. District-wide ESAA Advisory Committees 

SECTION D ESAA funded Nonprofit Organizations 

To answer some of the questions contained in these sections, you may need to consult with other personnel 
IP the district office We would appreciate your gathering the information needed to complete this question 
naire at your earliest convenience. A member of the study staff will be contacting you by telephone in the 
next few weeks to record your answers. 

This study is sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education's Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. While you 
are not required to participate, your cooperation is needed to make the results of the study comprehensive, 
accurate, and timely. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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SECTION A. 

District descriptive information 



' P'ease jf'v.ver the toflowimj questions about your district. Many of these questions relate specifically to 
Thr liistriLt !> ESAA program We understand that in some districts, ESAA program funds may come from 
ditterr-fU grant sources (such as Bdsic, Pilot, and Magnet school grants) and that money from these different 

, j«antb rpjv be used to run separate projects (with, for example, separate budgets and separate staffs) For 

, ipe pu'poseb ot thib questionnaire, please treat all items asking about the ESAA program m your disinrt js 
reterf.nq to act»vtties or services supported by />\/n/( , f'/fnt^ jnJ, <// \l.uintt ^Juu>l i}fani\ ntfU Exclude 

: r.v-rie^ or services supported by other ESAA sources (e g , Bilingual, Special Arts, Special Compensatory). 

; VV^' 'ejti.'e that in certain districts this approach may require respondents to consolidate infortTiation for as 
^t»jrv, ,,s three separate ESAA project components that is, Basic. Pilot, and Magnet. However, the design 
or th.s study ru^ceb^tates sucfi consolidated information. 

M ,.M, jr.. oon^pieting questionnaires for more than one federally funded program within your district, the 
t,.s? thr.v if»'r»s should he completed only once If you have already answered these questions, go on to 
• ' 'c ^ ' f Section A, District Descriptive Information. 



1 ,s vouf district s t^sttfyuited 1978 79 /V' r<^P • cspcfhiiti.u' for tlie elementary grades^ 

S 



2 hnj.cate ttie total jn)ount of each type of federal funding listed below tfiat your district is receiving during 
tnr 1978 79 school year (If no mor^ey is being received from a particular source, enter zero.) 



S ESAA Basic 

S ESAA P.lot 

S „ ESAA Magnet 

S ESAA {Total from ESAA grants) 

S ^ - Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title I 

S ^ ^ Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VII Bilingual 

S Follow Through 



vv»th,n /our district, which, if any, of the following federal programs provide services to rH>n-puhltK S( f)nnf 
' ' iM.ifk <ili that apply } 

ESAA 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title I 

„ Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VII Bilingual 

^ f-oiiow Through 
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4 Du <ifiy uf your tii^tfu t b ESAA budgets for Basic, Pilot and/or Magnet projects include lun tti tiis for 
parental mvolveitient^ 

Yes 

No (Go on to Section B, Supervision/Coordination of Parental Involvement Activities.) 

a If yes, please tndicdte the amounts of the parental involvement line items for tlie 1978 79 school 
year (If nu money »b bemg received from a particular source, leave the space correspondiny to that 
source blank; if there is no line item for a particular source, enter zero.) 

S ESAA Basic 

S ESAA Pilot 

$ ESAA Magnet 

b If yes, y/vhat types of services and/or activities are supported within the parental involvement budget 
cdleijunes (e.g., District wide Advisory Committee, school level advisory committees, parental involve 
ment specialist, school parent liaison, paid parent paraprofessionals, parent volunteer program, home 
tutoring program)^ 
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SECTION B. 

SUPERVISION COORDINATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Oufstion^ if» thr^ sertjun jre concerr^ed ivith the person or group of persons ivlio nm]h{ operate .J ,'//< 
/ • ' t to supt^rvise dn(J or loorciiridte pdrentdl involvement activities Tins person(s) might iuive 
re^pt>f)'>ttutitir*, ^luti js inforfning pjrents .ihout dibtrict or school dCtivities or [)olicies, coonlindtHU) 
tr jmtiKi Of ediR jtion progrjfTis tor fKirents, or serving js d modidtor or drhilrjtor between parents .uni 
ttie district jrui or school If there is d [lerson or group of persons whose responsihihties imUidt* 
.iMiM) viMil or coordindtHUj parental involvement activities at the school level i>ut vv/;u itpt tuh n ///mm 

' ^v/'.... , please consider the person(s) to he a district level staff person(s) and answer the 
(lutVjufis m ttus M»ct»on dl>out that [)erson(s) In reS[)onding to tlie questions that refer specifically to 
Uiper^-tsion jiul or LOordindtu)n ot ESAA parental uivolvem^nt activities, please incUjde w// fhstrict 
eve persons Ahose responsibilities encompass supervising ami, or coorchnaling sucfi activities for Basic, 
Pi .ind iH Mjgnet projects If there is no person in your district who is responsil)le for su[)erv»s»ng 
dn(j <vr i uofdifMtifuj p.jrental involvement activities, check tlie box below and go on to Section C, 
O'sTf u f wid»> tSAA Advisory Committees. 

CJ ii» rv)fi responsible for supervising and or coorduiating parental involvement activities 



1 HuA iifiaov P^f ^<^'ns jre tt'err at tlie district level who serve as tiJI lmu parental mvolveriient s()ecialist$ 
Of par»^r>t coo* jinatofS'^ (tf none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

. NufrU>»»r of tull time parental involvement specialists parent coortiinators 



2 Ho/. nuHty tht'se full tinie, district level parental involvement Sf)ecialists or parent coordinators spend 
tirifie on activities related to parental involvement u/zZ/ a' thv / ,S 1 1 prnQt^u)} (i,e., Basic, Pilot and or 
Magnet proiert'^) ^ i If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

\iii)itief of tuM time pdrer>tal involvenunit specialists parent coordinators wlio spend time on 
tbAA pdreritai irwoivement activities 



J fs! fit.tT** tfu- ' ruiftiber of hours per week spent by these full time parental involvement special 

'>tst*r uarent i uordinatuf s on viCtivities related to parental involvement witf)ir) tfie ESAA [)rogram 

H.nj*^3 per week sf)ent on ESAA parental uivoiven^ent activities 



4 Do the district level parental irivolverTient specialists or parent coordinators associated witii the ESAA 
prograr^^ a so serve any other federal prograni^ 

. _ _ No I Go on to Question 5 ) 

* It y^*s ifujii jte which of the foiUjwing programs, in addition to ESAA. are served by these district 
'r»ve. p.3r^'^ltat mvolvernent specialists or parent coordinators 

_ hSEA Tale VII BiMi^gudl 
ESEA Titie I 
Fohuvx Thrt)u(}h 

OTh»>r I Ple.ise specify } . 
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You hdvf )ust tjyeii dnbwermy questions about full time parental involvement specialists or parent coordina 
turs ^\ho spftul jt itMsi Millie ot tiieir time on ESAA parental involvement activities. Questions 5 and 6 ask 
about pet^ofis vvtu> drr /.^ / if/nt pdrerital involvement specialists or parent coordinators but wliose 
't sr^'.'t^ n ,,7<ts rh>ruthKn .rujuUt Supervising and 'or coordinating ESAA parental involvement activities. 

b Howv iTMtiy persons are there dt the district level who are not tail tutu parental involvement specialists or 
parent coordinators but whose responsibilities include supervising and/or coordinating parental involve 
ment activities associated with the ESAA program? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 7.) 

^ Number of persons who are not full time parental involvement specialists/coordinators but 

whose responsibilities include supervising and/ or coordinating ESAA parental involvement 
activities 



6 Please estimate the total number of hours per week spent by the persons identified m Question 5 on 
jttivttie^ ftMaied to parental involvement within the ESAA program. 

Hours per week spent on ESAA parental involvement ac'tivities 

7 Listed betow are some activities in which persons (whether working full time or part time) who are respon- 
sible tor supervising and, or coordinating parental involvement activities might engage. Please go through 
the list and mark ^. \h a check each of those activities in which the district level person(s) responsible for 
coordmatiruj and/ or supervising parental involvement activities within the ESAA program actually engages. 
Then go back and indicate with the numbersi^and^the two activities engaged in most frequently by 

this person(s) 



Coordinate visitations to parents to inform ihem about district or school activities or policies 

^t>| Participate in meetings to inform parents about district or school activities or policies 

^c^ Coordinate activities for parents to train them and/or inform them about regulations and 

guidelines for the ESAA program (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars) 

(d) . Help to organize and/or to run parent education programs 

^e^ Participate in in-service training intended to help school professional and/or paraprofessional 

staff deal with special problems of (minority group students 
\\) _ Coordinate a program to provide counsel for parents concerning family relationships 
tgi Recruit parents for involvement in ESAA district or school activities (e.g., district or school 

advisory committees, paid paraprofessional positions, volunteer positions, home tutors) 

\\^) _^ , Serve as an advocate for parents before dtstrxt and school administration 

(0 Serve as an advocate for the district and/or school to the parents 

(|) Serve as an arbitrator between parents and district and/or school 

tKt Provide informal opportunities for parents and district and/or school personnel to interact 

(!) Other (Please specify-) — 
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SECTION a 

DISTRICT WIDE ESAA ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Uu**>T.on. if r^,(S section are concerned wjth District wide Advisory Committees vvhicn are dSH;Cidtu(i 
.v.fti t<^)e rfid'uq*.-fnpfii of ESAA profects. If there is no such district wide committee for ESAA ir> your 
J sTfiCT LUf^h tfif bo\ belo;v 4ud go on to Section D, ESAA funded Nonprofit Organizations 

I j . iU Diit? n t '.vidt' 'v»sufy CoHirntttee 



1 Ho.v a»ciM , . ' ' , men^hef s are servinci on your district's ESAA Advisory Committee during the 1978 79 

rjufrU;<^? of vottnq members 



^ il.Ld^' .r,,hef of . >: f, / /v^i /;' members presently serving on the district ESAA Advisory Committee 
Afui i}y-H,r.^ thf fo}io;vifi(| fdCtal ethnic groups 

^ . A(v^'r,Cdn Indian or AtdSkdn Ndlivt* 

AsMo or Pacific Islander 

■ 6 dC' not Hispanic ongm 



H.spdOiC 

. y.'hite r^ot ot Hispanic origin 

Total r»umb€r of voting parent members 



3 H.>v. m,if., )f thir voTmg members jresently Stirvmg on the district ESAA Advisory Committee are parents 
of ' .;r* rt - ho cu^rt-ntty . 7/7 / S t 1 ' u( < n ir) the fitstiict^ 

iMumb-r of voting members who are parents of childrei being served 
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4 f ur r.Mih i.it»'«i<«i V ot ili»>irici Advisory Committee members listed below, please indicate 1) whetfier the 
rnef?ibef!> ffufn ttn^ tdttHjDiy <ire customarily i itKltJ, jppi)i/tttJ, or st7/ st A t U J (i.e., volunteers), u//J 2) 
whether the members customarily hold inhru^ or ffurf if^tttiLi memberships on tiie district Advisory Com 
rynttee (it a category of individuals is not represented on your district Advisory Corniruttee, leave (he 
spjce'> corresponding to that category blank.) 



Categories (Roles) 
of Individuals 


Elected 

(1) 


Mppoiniea 
(2) 


Volunteer | 
(3) 1 


Vot ing 
(4) 


WUII VUlllllJ 

(5) 


la) Parents of students served 
by the ESAA program 












{b^ Parents of other students 

dtieiidrng school m this district 






j 

i 

i 

! 1 






{c) Students 












(dJ Professional school personnel 






i 






iel Patd Aides and Assistants 












if) Representatives of non public 

schools 






1 






(g) Representatives of community 
organizations (e.g , civic, 
business, church^ 













5 Is the entire . r.f,^ membership of the district Advisory Committee selected (e.g., elected, appointed, self 

detected f dt the Same time^ 

1^, Ves, ail of tl^ e voting seats on the d strict Advisc>ry Committee are fil'ad at the same time and 

for the same terms of office, 

aw , \o, terms o office are staggered so that all of the voting members are not selected at the same 

point in time 

iC There are no set terms of office for voting members of the district Advisory Committee. 



6 vVhich of tne following statements best describes the policy governing how long d member can serve on 
your d'Strict's Advisory Committee^ (Mark one.) 

A member can serve on the district Advisory Committee for only nfu term of office. 

• r- A member can serve more than one term of office, however, these terms of office must 

r>e non consecutive. 

• r _____ A member can serve on the district Advisory Committee for a prescribed number of consecu 

f I ;e terms of office 

*vi A rt ernber can serve on the distnrt Advisory Committee tor -in unrestricted number of consecu 

T,ve terms office or an unlimited amount of time 
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7 VVh.ch of the tuitowinq stdtemunts best describes the procedure custorridnly used to select district Advisory 
Cu(nfnitfe»-oft,(,M / P!.Mb»' dusvver this questior) first for the Advisory Coniniittee chairpKSori jnd tfien 
^or jU utf^er Advtv»of y CninifiiU»'e officers. 





tiected 
to the position(s) 
M) 


Appointed 
to tfie povi'if^'Mb) 
(2) 


Volunteered 
for the posftionls) 
(3) 


Advisory CofTnTiittee 
Chdirperson 








Other Adwisury 
Con^mittee officers 









8 Pledge ma-k the sfdtenwt which best describes the terms ')f off,ce for district Advisory Committee officer; 

^ J) _ A district Advisory Committee officer can serve as an officer for only nnc term of office. 

^^y^ A dfstftct Advisory Committee officer can serve more than one term of office; however, 

these terms of office must be non consecutive. 

*'c) A ff^stnct Advisory Committee officer can serve m his or her position for a prescribed number 

cor^secutive terms of office. 

'd) — A district Advisory Committee officer can serve for an unrestricted number of consecutive 

terrTiS of office or an unlimited amount of time. 



How mdny formdl t)usmess meetings of the « fif'rt district Ad^'isory Committee will be held durmq rhf- 
1973 /9 school year' (Include in your total the meetings wl ich have already been he d/>//- an estm ^te 
of the number of meetings which will be held between now and the end of the school year Do nn: include 
workshops, training sessions or seminars held for Advisory Committee members ) 

, Tot.i' rujfTiber of formal busines^^ nreetings this school year 
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10 BeUnv jr»' hstf*} .Mv»*r.ii aLnvitiet> often dssocidted with the conduct of formdl meetings of a district 
Advi:>Uf V ConuTultee Pledge indicdte, by checkinij the dppropridte column, the person or group of 
P'-f^of^^ v\ho hasp'-r^i^' * sptffisit- Lt^ for cdrrying out each dctivity on your district's Advisory 
Cumn<}tit?e If responsibauy for a given activity is shaaJ tK^ujIh by two or more persons or groups, 
pirM^t' ^netk the dpproprjdte columns for all persons or groups who share that responsibility 





ESAA 
Proiecl 
Director 


ESAA Parent 
Coordinator 
Parental 
Involvement 
Specialist 
(2) 


Advisory 

Committee 

Chairperson 

(3) 


Other 
Advisory 
Committee 
Officer(s) 

(4) 


Other 
Advisory 
Committee 
Member(s) 
(5) 


(6) 




Pf»:'S'de dt Advisory 
Committee meetings 






! 








S»'t Advisory 
Committee meeting 
dqeriddS 




! i 
1 1 






(c) 


Select Advisory 
Committee meeting 
sttes 




1 
i 










Select Advisory 
Committee nieetmg 
times 




1 
1 


i 




! 


! 

; 

1 
1 

i 




Review approve 
Advisory Committee 
meeting minutes 


i 
1 

1 


t 

1 


t 


: 1 

! 

i 
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1 1 Below are hsted some of the important managemen- activities ir. which district Advisory Committees may be engaged. 
Ptease indicate by checking the appropriate column the lexefot outhoafA which your district Advisory Committee 
ex^jrcjses with regard tu each activity (Mark only one column for each activity.) 
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Management Activities 


Advisury Cajinnittee has nu 
ddviSOfV or dtucision iiiakina 
fiylK and respunstbility ur 
no oppurtunity fur involvtJiTieftt 
(1) 


Advisory Coinmittt • advises 
1 u»^? LCM til iiidKiiiQ oecisions^ 
, LEA has sole decision makinc 

respunstbiiity 


Oectsion iriaking re- 
sponsibility IS jointly 
shared by Advisory 
Committee and LEA 
(3) 


Advisory ComiTiittee 
has exclusive or 
principal decision 
making authority. 
(4) 


' ^' D:f*»?iup the ESAA pfDJtfCT J^fpiK jtK>f' 










t>' L (-'M'JuCt <Ji>Tr I ' ,\.de d'>'>l.•^'^^Tie^t! tor 
thtf ESAA pruject 










Pfenning >peC'fiC components of the ESAA project 
'e ^ dCT,v*i!e> to tdcihtdte the desegregatfon plan, 
of Tu r<?duce m-nor ity group »^>olaltOJ0 




— 


-„ ... 




?>t3b< :>h.f»9 ^^O'ih and ob|ecT»ves for ESAA project 
components 




— 


— ^ — _ 






Mom ?.h <w| -fnptemefUdtion of ESAA project connponer^ts 




— " ^ 






. t jj' ny The extent to which goais and ob|ectfves for 
v.if ' t)f<Me<.t components 3fe being met 


- - , . — 








\ R'-v e'/*.ng ESAA d. strict hudgt't dUocdtfons for 





. 






Rev ^;,v f-q other ESAA (5. strict t)ud9et aifocation<; 












S an .1.^ on ESAA disf'ct t)udget allocations tor 
iMr»?f'*ji , I'woivement activt'es 










I)' S''4f^"'U off ur> jt^^f ESAA district budget alloccflions 











EstoU'-sfin'-ijI ei gibtiity reuu'rements for employing 
pa'e''^ti ;v.th ESAA tunds 










S** tf. t '-^q ESAA pf ofe-ssiooal ^ atf ^ teach»*r'. 
'^Mfn f^^ad'Mq spt^f d' sts n>f*di i fosourc^ spft.idlj t\! 


— 


1 






Se'ect 'ig ESAA p irdproft-'ssionai staff <e g cfas.roorrt 
a dvis teaching dss ^tants, playground lunchroom 
J ^Vs cier'cat ass slants' 

E . »-.i'j^f>'i FSAA profpssiondl staff 

>• E.j'ujt ng ESAA paraprofessional stjff 

iP' H if'di stvlff -in*! * ommunttv CompKi»r)ts 









— — 








^ Ot^'y 'Please 5pt?c fy ^ 

7— * 
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12 Are there ^//^^ -'fnnfitUt^ of your district's Advisory Committee which meet regularly for the purpose 
ut hdiHliuKj tertdifi u^.peits ut Advtsory Committee business? (Please consider an executive committee 
lo be J bubcofnnTfitee. du conSide^ dn jj ih/i. , i e , temporary, committee to be a subcommittee.) 



Yes 

No iGo on lo Question 13 ) 

d. It veb, p}ed;>e indicate the number of subcommittees which have met regularly during the 1978 79 
school year 

subcommittees have met regularly during the 1978 79 school year 

b it yes, What types of responsibilities have been delegated lo these subcommittees (e.g., authority 
to decide upon Advisory Committee budget allocations, responsibility for monitoring or evalu 
jii^i; £SAA program components)? 



13 indicate the total amount of your district Advisory Committee's /unA/t / hjf upt'iunni: expc/isi's and 
\ : . :;c ^ during the 1978 79 school year. (If none, enter zero.) 



14 How ipurt' of the money referred to in Question 13 is funding over which the district Advisory 
CofT>niiitt»e tuis ^ I < mMtnP In other words, how much of this noney can the district Advisory 

Cor^ur'tt*>»» use dt its own J/h M f/x?? (If none, enter zero ) 



15 How nanv of the .^>vn^ members presently serving on your di^U.i i s \Jii\o/\ (.ommittci' also serve as 
voting members on district level advisory groups for the following federal programs? (If none, enter zero.) 

serve on an ESEA Title I district level advisory group 

s^^rvt* on an ESEA Title VII Bilingual district level advisory group 
_ ^^^i^ve on a Follow Through district level advisory group 
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Aithouyh ESAA ddvsory committees are mandated at only the district level, they are sometimes instituted 
jt otht-r levK wHi Fhf last three questions in this section ask about the extent to which advisory 
committees associated with the ESAA program exist beyond the district level. 

16 Approximately what percentage of the schools in your district thai -.ceive ESAA funds liave school-level 
ESAA advisory committees? (If no school level ESAA advisory committees exist in your district check 
here dnd qo on to Question 18. ) 7 , 

% of the ESAA funded schools have school level ESAA advisory committees 



1 7 How many of the u,lnn, members presently serving on your District-wide Advisory Committee also 
serve as voting members on school level ESAA advisory committees? (If none, enter zero.) 

serve on school level ESAA advisory committees 



18 .u. „so interested m advisory committees, other than district-wide or school-level, which serve the 
ESAA projects operating in your district or in schools within your district. Which if any of the 
following types of advisory committees serve the ESAA program? (Mark all that apply.) 

Req.onal (, e . advisory committees that consist of members from more than one district within 

a state! 

______ County 

Intermediate (1 e . advisory committees that consist of members from more than one school 

within a district) 

Other (Please specify.) 
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SECTION D, 
ESAA FUNDED NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 



Oue^tiOiib tn tfh^ sectjon are tuncerneU with ESAA funded Nonprofit Orcfdni^ations (NPOs) that operate 
,vith»n yuuf dibtfict to support iichool desegregation programs, reduce nunority group isolation, or aid 
b«.hooi children in uvercuniing the edutdtional disadvantages of nunority gioup isolation 1? no ESAA 
tuTKied NPOs operate within your district, check the box below. 

□ No ESAA funded NPOs 

( Thjb co{T>pleies the formal portion of the questionnaire Please turn to page 1 4.) 



1 PUms** h >t j ESAA funded NPOs that have provided services withm your district during the 1978 79 



2 VVe du* interested in identifying activities or services provided by these ESAA funded NPOs at the J/s/mc / 
w for the purpose of involving parents in the educational process or m any aspect of the ESAA program, 
reaii^e that because of the varied nature of ESAA funded NPOs, tiiere may be a wide range of such 
parefital mvoivement activities provided to your district by NPOs. These activities might include (but are 
tiot hniteU to) educating parents cibout federal, state, or locally funded educational programs, involving 
pdfeftib in counseling guidance or career orientation programs, or serving as a liaison between parents and 
t*'t* (hstf or school administration. In the space below, please list all parental involvement activities 
provided to your district by ESAA funded NPOs. Please be as specific and detailed as possible. Then, go 
DacK ano indicate w»th the numbersj and_^the two parental involvement ac ivities provided most frequent 
:v hv these ESAA funded NPOs, 
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You have now completed the formal portion of this questionnaire. The System Development 
Corporation person who will be calling to record your responses to these questions will also 
b^> jnx.ous to talk with you about any other significant parental involvement activities that 
occur dt the district level as part of the ESAA program. Please use the space below to/oi dow, 
uf. .unmierts (hat u>u \u>uld like la shuie with us about your district's ESAA,parental 
ifivolvement activities 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 
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FEDAC Clearance No. S-9 
Effective date. 4/80 



ESAA PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

SCHOOL-LEVEL 



d Vital part of the Study of Parental Involvement in Four Federal Education Programs, this questionnaire 
isUesKjned to collect intormation related to ESAA -supported parental involvement activities in your school. 
Atthuucjh parental participation is considered a valued aspect of several federal educational programs includ 
in^ ESAA, uttie is actually known about the nature and extent of such participation. The present study is 
betog conducted by System Development Corporation (SDC) in direct response to a congressional request 
tor sybteniatic, descriptive information on parental participation in major federal educational programs, and 
to similar requests by federal program offices. In addition, the results of the study will be extremely helpful 
to tocdi school people and parents who are attempting to promote parental involvement in their districts and 
schools. All responses to this questionnaire will be treated in accordance with federal privacy acts, results 
will not be reported in a.form identifiable with any person, school, or district. 

Tfus cjuestionnairt requests descriptive information about the school identified abo' e, as well as information 
dt)out M'vefdl parental involv^tTient program components. More specifically, it is organized into the following 
seven sections 

SECTION A, Schocjl Descriptive Information 

SECTION Paid Paraprofessiona s 

SECTION C Volunteers 

SECTION D Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children 

SECTION E Coordination/Promotion of Parental Involvertient Activities 

SECTION F ESAA funded Nonprofit Organizations 

SECTION G School Funding 

Tii dns'.vnr some of the questions contained in these sections, you may need to consult with personnel at the 
b.cr'oul lVf» vvould appreciate your gathering the information needed to complete this questionnaire 
dt yuuf ^\^filest convenience. A member of the study staff will be contacting you by telephone in the next 
tew wo»»ks to record your answers. 

Th»s study 'S sponsored by the U S. Office of Education's Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. While you 
dff' nor fequtred to pdrticipate your coofjeration is r^eeded to mdke the results of the Study compreliensive, 

accurate, j'ui tirp^^iy 

tha:^k \ou for your cooperation 
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SECTION A. 
SCHOOL DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



Please dn$v\er the follovviruj questions dbout tiie school named on the front of this quustiunndire. Mdny o( 
these questiunb reijte speciftcdlly to the school's ESAA program. We understdiid that m bume schools, LSAA 
proqfuni tunih ryidy come from different grant sources (such as Basic, Pilot and Magnet school grants). For 
the puf po'>e;> ot thii> qut'stionnjire, plejse treat all items asking about the ESAA project at this school as 
refernruj to actuities or services supported by Husu, Pilot, jnJ/or Muqnet qrarUs t.nh Exclude activities or 
services uipported hy other ESAA sources (e.y , Bilingual, Special Arts, Special Compensdtory)^ We reali/e 
that .0 certain scfiools this approach may require respondents to consolidate information for as many as 
thret' separate ESAA components - that is, Basic, Pilot, and Magnet. However, the design of this stutJy 
necessitates such consolidated information. 

If yuu are cunipletifuj questionnaires for more than one federally funded program within the school, the 
first five 'terns should be completed only once. If you have already answered these questions, go on to 
i kj^-^!'i*r/ f. in Section A, School Descriptive Information. 



1 HUmm" ifulK ate Afiicti of the following ESAA grant sources is providing fund^ to (hi\ sihoo/ for the 
U)78 79 school year (Mark all that apply ) 

■ ESAA Basse 

. ESAA Pilot 

ESAA Magnet 

Other ESAA (P)ease specify ) 



As ot October 1 , 1978. indicate the number of students m this school enrolled m each of the grades 
listed below (If this school does not contain a particular grade level, enter zero.) 

Ktnderqarten Grade 4 Grade 8 

Gr.uJe I Grades Grades 9-12 

Grade 2 Grade 6 Other 

Grade 3 Grade 7 Total Enrollment 



3 vVhjt p«'ruef'Mi^^> of tfit' stuiients m this school are considered to be low income students^ 
.. - M of stiidents 

a W^at cntt'fior) did you use to estimate the above percentage of low income students in the 
school (e ^ . students eligible for free or reduced price lunch, students from families eligible 
for Aid to Families with Dependent Children) > 



4 Pu. 



iSf' ifKjn ^our estimate of the percentage of students enrolled in this school who live with parents 
>f juaf^jijrK Afio'^e home language is not English. 
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b VVrni fi ot the toliovvinq best describes the loaition of this school^ (Mark one ) 



Kx) } i(iir4!lv nver 1^00,000 population 

it>* Suburb ot j !jr(|e cfty 

u ) MKiclIe Sf^e city, 50,000 to 200,000 population 

uji _ Sut)urb of a nutidle si/e city 

' _ SfTuill ( nv or town, le^i. tlian bO,000 population 

^ Hurai area near a larqe or middle si/e city 

^ i' ^ Rural area, not near a larqe or middle si/e city 



The tuiiovvunj iju<*^tiortb ask about school level ESAA advisory committees. Aittiouqli such committees are 
fiut mandatetl at the scltool level, we are interested in whetlier oi not une lias been instituted at this school, 

r> In there ar> ESAA advisory committee at this school? 

No (Go on to Section B, Paid Paraprofessionals.) 



/ K>f eatJi i.ateMury of sciiooi ESAA advisory comnuttee n^embers hsteil below, please indicate 1) whether 
the niembers from tliis category are customarily t/tt/tJ. jppt}inti.d, or st// /t i /< c/ (i.e. , volunteers), u/;J 
2\ vvhether the members customarily hold iutniq or fU}ti iotuiq memberships on the school advisory 
iom(futt»»e lit a category of individuals is not represented on the school advisory committee, leave the 
spaces corresponding to that category blank.) 



Categories (Roles) 
of Individuals 


Elected 
(1) 


Appointed 
(2) 


Volunteer 
(3) 


Voting 
(4) 


Non voting 

(5) 


!af Parents of students served 
t>v the ESAA project 

[b] Parents of other students 
attending the school 

(ci Studer>f'> 

- (P Prorr>$<;iona! school 
T'M S(>nfi«*i 

Pj.ci Aiciesand Assistants 

R^^presentatfves of non 
o.n)iir scf^(iols 

\ ^ 'i^'.' .^»rMat -.'es of com 

, or^jcifM^ations (e g , 




! 

1 

i 


t-- - — 
i 

4 

i 
1 


1- - 
j 

t 

♦ 

i 




1 

1 

T 

i 



er|c 
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. SECTION B. 
PAID PARAPROFESSIONALS 



Oue^tiofiv, in tr.s section are concerned vVith nieinbers oi lhii> SlIiooI's pdul pdrdpfotessioiuji staff vvhc)i.e 
^}jn»»s dre pjul prinurjiy by ESAA funds If there are no such / S 1 -ItufhhJ pjfd />c;/u/>/(>/t ss/^^/w/s jt 
rhis ^chuol check the box below jrul qo on to Section C, Volunteers 

D No LSAA tiifKletl pjul par jprofebbiondb 



1 HoA f^Mny ot the/v* rjfiipmr, s<.onjS currently employed at lh»s school receive salaries paid nnmanlv 
bv ESAA fufuK^ 



Number ot tSAA tunded paid paraprofebsionals 



J HoA fnjnv ^^ese ESAA funded paid paraprofessionals are ;>u/e7//v of ihildruf <u//c/}!/\ t fuojU'J m this 
' ' ^ 'Hie, er)ter jero anci go on to Section C, Volunteers ) 

„ Nunn^er ot bSAA fun(ied paui riin'fU paraprofessionals 

3 Hov\ manv of these ESAA funded paid paraprofessionals are pan fits i>t ihildnn who art' mriKntlv bcinq 
- / bv th.» ESAA project at lh!S school^ (If none, enter zero ) 



\uft^t>H ot ESAA funded paid paraprofessionals who are f)arents of children being -served 



4 P'ejse .Mdica'a t^u, uimber of ESAA patd paraprofessionals at this scliool belonging to each racial/edinic 
■jroup ttsted beIOv\ First, indicate the racial/ethnic backgrounds of all ESAA paid paraprofessionals. Then, 
"xlicate the racjat ethnic backgrounds of all ESAA paid parent paraprofessionals. 



Racial Ethnic Background 


Paid Paraprofessionals 


PauJ Parent Paraprofessionals 


Am -»riC.in Indta?) or Alaskan Native 






As^an or Pacfic Islander 






Bidck not ot H<sparMC orujin 






H.spjniC 






W^ite, i^ot of Hj<;panic origin 
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Questions B through 8 apply only to ESAA funded paid paraprofessionals who ate purtnh of cfhIJ/tn 
Lu/rently enrolled m this school. These persons need not be parents of ESAA children. 



5. Listed below are some of the activities in which a paid paraprofessiundl might engdgt. Pltjds^i go tliruugh 
the list and mark with a check each of those activities in which thy ESAA funded paid parent pacd 
professionals at this school actually do engage. Then go back and indicate with the numbersj^ and^ 
the two activities engaged in most frequently by the ESAA funded paid parent paraprofessional staff. 

(a) Relieving teachers of non instructional duties or tasks (e.g., roll taking, correcting pdpers) 

(b) Assisting in the acquisition, preparation or retrieval of instructional materials 

(c) Assisting in the operating or monitoring of classroom learning centers 

(d) Working with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and concepts 

they have already learned 

{e) Giving special assistance to children with particular academic difficulties or weaknesses 

(f) Enriching the curriculum in areas requiring special skills or unique experiences (e.g., activities 

and/or instruction related to minority cultural backgrounds) 

(g) Assisting in the teaching of new skills or concepts to the children 

(h) Assisting in the non classroom components of the school program (e.g., library, playground, 

field trips) 

(0 Planning and/or participating in special activities with multi cultural themes (e.g., assemblies, 

fiestas, carnivals) 

(j) Other (Please specify.) 
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6 Ifi the columns below are listed several activities related to the hiring of ESAA funded paid parent 
parapruf^JbSiondls Please indicate, by c'leckmg the appropriate row, who has pnrnur} responsibility 
tor Cdrryiruj out each activity at this school. 





Settina nf 
selection 

pr| tprj n 
^1 1 ici la 

(1) 


Mn m 1 niit In n 

1 MVJ 1 1 1 1 1 lO I l«J 1 1 

cf 
(2) 


I n t P r\/ 1 P \Ai 1 n n 

I I 1 ICI V 1 c wi 1 ly 

of 

Ldl lUIUdieb 

(3) 


r inai selection 
of paid parent 
pdidproressionais 
(4) 


(a) School principal 










(b) Teacher or other school level 
professional staff 










(c) Paid paraprofessionai staff 










(li) ESAA District-wide Advisory 
Committee 










(e) Special hiring committee that includes 
parent members 










(f) Special hiring committee that does not 
include parent members 










(g) District personnel officer or other 
district administrative staff 










(h) Other (Please specify.) 











You have just been answering questions about all of the parent paraprofessionals in this school whose salaries 
are paid primarily by ESAA funds. Questions 7 and 8 are concerned only with the parent paraprofessionals 
paid with ESAA funds who ^vor/? JneUly \^ith ch/Uren us part of the instructional process. (If none of the 
ESAA funded paid parent paraprofessionals works directly with children as part of the instructional process, 
check here and go on to Section C, Volunteers. ) 



7 What percentage of the ESAA funded parent paraprofessionals who started this school year woaA/a/v 
JiftKtf\ vxith LhilJren as part of the instructional process have remained on staff at this school? 

% of those who started the school year remain on staff 



8 How many hours of formal training (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars, supervised on-the-job 
training) will the typical paid parent paraprofessionai who works directly with children as part of the 
instructional process be provided during the 1978 79 school year through the ESAA project? (If none, 
enter zero.) 

Number of hours of formal training 



1D4 
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SECTION C. 
VOLUNTEERS 



Questions in this section are concerned with the volunteer component uf the ESAA prugrdnu More 
specifically, we are interested in those ESAA volunteers who work witliin llie school's educauonal 
program. I f there are no such ESA A s^olunteers at this school, check tlie box below and yo un to 
Section D, Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children. 

P) No ESAA volunteers who work within the school's educational program 



1. Please estimate the number of volunteers who work withm this school's educational program on an 
on goinq basis as part of the ESAA project. 

Number of ESAA volunteers who work withm the school's educational program 



2. How many of these ESAA supported volunteers are parents ut JiilJufi lUfttnth <fntjllcJ i/t ihi^ N^Z/rW? 
(If none, enter zero and go on to Section D, Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children.) 

Number of ESAA purt'nl volunteers who work within the school's educational program 



3 Please indicate the number of ESAA volunteers who work on un on-iioinq ba^is \\ithin this si hool\ 
tJi4Kjt/t'r>^. prui^rjni belonging to each racial/'ethnic group listed below. First, indicate the racial/ethnic 
backgrounds oi oil ESAA volunteers. Then, indicate the racial/ethnic backgrounds of ESAA pur t tit 
volunteers. 



Racial/Ethnic Background 


ESAA volunteers 


ESAA parent volunteers 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 






Asian or Pacific Islander 






Black, not of Hispanic origin 






Hispanic 






White, not of Hispanic origin 







4 How many hours of tinmal trjimnq (e.g., workshops, conferences, senunars, supervised on the job Iraming) 
the typical parent volunteer who works within the school's educational program receive during the 
1978 79 school year as part of the ESAA project^ (If none, enter zero.) 

Number of hours of formal training 
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5 Listed below are some of the activities m which an ESAA parent volunteer might engage. Please go through 
the hsi and nuirk vvith a check each of those activities m which ESAA parent volunteers at this school 
actually do efujatie go back and indicate with the »iumberSj[_and J the two activities engaged m most 

frequently by these ESAA parent volunteers, 

_ — _ Relieving teachers of non instructional duties or tasks (e.g., roll taking, correcting papers) 

Assisting in the acquisition, preparation or retrieval of instructional matenals 

*c> ^ Assisting in the operation or morMtonng of classroom learning centers 

Working with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and concepts 

they have already learned 

i^) Giving special assistance to children with particular academic difficulties or weaknesses 

^ Enriching the curriculum in areas requiring special skills or unique experiences (e.g., activities 

and or instruction related to minority cultural backgrounds) 

(g) — Assisting in the teaching of new skills or concepts to the children 

- _ Assisting m the non classroom components of the school program (e.g., library, playground, 
field trips) 

o» Planning and/or participating in special activities with multi cultural themes (e.g., assemblies, 

tiestas, carnivals) 

{]) . Other (Please specify.) 



6 FoHowtng are several possible methods for providing compensation to parents for expenses they mcur while 
volunteering their time and services at a school. Please mark with a check each method that is used within ' 
the ESAA project at this school to defray the expenses incurred by parent volunteers. Then go back and 
indicate with the number the method of compensation used most frequently. 

(a) — _™ Parent volunteers are provided with in-kind services (e.g., child care, babysitting). 

Parent volunteers are reimbursed for out of pocket expenses (e.g., transportation). 

(c) Parent volunteers receive stipends to defray all or part of the expenses they incur. 

kij Other (Please specify.) 



No money or services are provided to defray expenses incurred by parent volunteers. 
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SECTIC5N D. 

PARENTS AS TEACHERS FOR THEIR OWN CHILDREN 



The single question m this section is concerned with efforts of tl'ie scliool's ESAA project lu involve 
parents in the educational process as teachers for their own children in the home. 



1 Following are several activities and services that might be provided to parents wlio teacl» tlieir own children 
at home as part of the ESAA.project. Please go through the list and mark with a clieck each of tlie activities 
and services which has been provided by this school's ESAA project during the 1978 79 scliool year. 
(Mark all that apply.) 



(a) 

(c) 
(e) 



Group training sessions (held, for example, at school, at the district office, in a parent's home) 

Workshops in which parents are assisted in making educational games dnd other instructional 
materials for use at home with their children 

Individual training sessions 

Specially prepared materials that are sent home for parents' use with their children 
Written handouts (e.g., pamphlets, handbooks) intended for individual home study 
Other (Please specify ) 



No activities or services are provided. 



SECTION E. 

COORDINATION/PROMOTION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



r 



Questions m tl>is section are concerned with the person or group of persons //y;s m.IumjI who coordinates 
or promotes parental involvement activities. This person(s) mi^ht have responsibilities such as informing 
parents about district or school activities or policies, serving as a n.ediator or arbitrator between parents and 
the district and, or school, or coordinating training or education programs for parents. In responding to this 
section, piease au tuti i/uJudt any person(s) who coordinates or promotes parental involvement activities at 
more than one school or is considered to be a district level parental involvement specialist or coordinator. 
If there is no person at this school who is responsible for coordinating and/ or promoting parental involve 
ment activities, check the box below and go on to Section F, ESAA funded Nonprofit Organizations. 

I I No person responsible for coordinating and/or promoting parental involvement activities 



1 How many persons are there at this school who serve tnll-unK to coordinate or promote parental involvement 
activities^ (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full time parental involvement coordinators 



RJC 



19 



2 How many of these full-time parental involvement coordinators spend time on activities related to narental 
.nvulvement .uU.n the / Sll ;vo/a (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) ^ 

- .. — Number of full time parental involvement coordinators who spend time on ESAA parental 
involvement activities 

3 Please estimate the ioid number of hours per week spent by these full time parental involvement coordi 
nators on activities related to parental involvement within the ESAA project v°'vement coordi 



Hours per week spent on ESAA parental involvement activit 



les 



others orna7a°m ^°°^dinators associated with the ESAA pro,ect at this school also serve any 



federal program 

— No (Go on to Question 5.) 

— Yes 



a If yes. indicate which of the following programs, in addition to ESAA, are served by these 
parental involvement coordinators. 

ESEA Title I 

ESEATitle VII Bilingual 

Follow Through 

Other (Please specify.) 



You have just been answering questions about full-time parental involvement coordinators who spend at least 

r /'rornt°.^ 'T'^'"'"^ ^"^^^'^"^ 5 6 ask about pe so s Who 

not tull-t.me parental involvement coordinators but whose respo,nib,l,tie, iwiietlieles, mdude coordmatina 
and/or promoting ESAA parental involvement activities. coordinating 

5. How many persons are there at this school who are not full-time parental involvement coordinators hr.t 
~rroifc m and/or promoting par'ental involveS'ctSfaLo aa e with 
tne tbAA project? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 7.) 

~ hZi'' °I 7'°"' full-time parental involvement coordinators but whose response 

b.l.ties include coordinating and/or promoting ESAA parental involvement activities at this school 

6. Please estimate the total number of hours per week spent by the persons indentif ied in Question 5 on activi 
ties related to parental involvement within the ESAA project. uuestion b on activi 

, Hours per week spent on ESAA parental involvement activities 
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7. Libted below ^uv buiiu? dttivities m which persons (whether working full time or part time) who are respon- 
sible for cuofdiiidtirig dnd/or promoting parental involvement activities might erigage. PledSe go tlirough 
the Itst and mark with a check each of those activities in which the person(s) responsible for coordinating 
and/ or promoting parental involvement activities within this school's ESAA project actually engages. 
Then go back and indicate with the numbersj_and_2^the two activities engaged in most frequently by this 
person (s). 



(a) Visit parents in their homes to inform them about district or school activities and policies 

(b) Participate m meetings to inform parents about district or school activities and policies 

(c) Conduct workshops to inform parents about the regulations and guidelines for the ESAA 

program 

(d) Serve as an advocate fo'* parents before district, school and community 

(e) Serve as an advocate for the district and/or school to the parents 

I n Serve as an arbitrator between parents a id the district and/or school 

(g) ^ Recruit parents for involvement in ESAA district or school activities (e.g., advisory committees, 

paid paraprofessional positions, volunteer positions, home tutors) 

(h) Help to organize and/or to run parent education programs 

(i) . Coordinate training activities for parents (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars) 

(j) Participate in m service training intended to help school professional and/or paraprofessional 

staff deal with the special problems of minority group students 

(k) Help to plan special school activities with multicultural themes (e.g., assemblies, fiestas, 

carnivals) 

(1) Provide counsel for parents concerning school-related problems 

(rn) ____ Provide counsel for parents concerning family relationships 

(n) Help parents to locate services within the community (e.g., medical services, community 

mental health services, welfare) 

(o) Provide informal opportunities for parents and district and/or school personnel to interact 

(p) Other (Please specify,) 
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SECTION F. 

ESAA-FUNDED NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 



Questions m tfiis bfction dre concerned With ESAA funded Nonprofit Organizations (NPOs) that provide 
services to thib school or students enrolled in this school. If there are no ESAA funded NPOs providing 
such services to this school, clieck the box below and go on to Section G, Sctiool Funding. 

□ No ESAA funded NPOs 



1 Please list all ESAA funded NPOs tliat have provided services to this school or students enrolled in this school 
during the 1978 79 school year. 



2 We are uitertsted m identifying activities undertaken by these ESAA funded NPOs for the purpose of m 
volvmg parents of cfiildren enrolled m thfs ^(.liool in the educational process or in any aspect of tlie ESAA 
Mfuject We realize that because of the varied nature of ESAA funded NPOs, there may be a wide rar.ge of 
jui.fl partiital uivulvernent activities offered to this school by NPOs. These activities might include (but are 
nut linnted tu) educating parents about the school operation and/or federal, state, or locally funded educa 
tiunal prugranib, training parents to provide educational assistance for their own children, and involving 
parents tn tutunal programs or guidance/counseling programs. In the space below, please list all parental 
involvenient activities provided to this school by ESAA funded NPOs, Please be as specific and detailed as 
possible Then, go back and indicate with the numbersj_and J^the two parental involvement activities pro 
vuled most frequently by these ESAA funded NPOs. 



SECTION G. 
SCHOOL FUNDING 



Plt\bt' dfiswer the folluwing questions about funding this school is receiving during the 1978 79 schoul year. 



1. Is this school receiving the following types of funding for the 1978 79 school year? (Mark "yes" or "no" 
for each type of funding.) 

' YES NO 

ESEATitlel 

ESEA Title VII Bilingual 

^ Follow Through 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) 

_ Other Federal (excluding ESAA funding) 

State (Categorical funds) 

2. How many yjeais (including 1978-79) has this school received ESAA funds? 
Number of years 



3. Indicate the total amount of each type of ESAA funding that will be used to provide services for this 
school during the 1978-79 school year. (If no money is being received from a particular grant source, 
enter zero.) 



S ESAA Basic 

S ESAA Pilot 

$ ESAA Magnet 

S ESAA (Total from (/// ESAA grants) 



4. How many students will receive services supported by ESAA funds ut tins m hool during the 1978 79 
school year? First, indicate the total number of students enrolk J m t/ns sjiool who will receive services 
supported by ESAA funds. Then, indicate the total number of tioti-publK school students who will receive 
ESAA services at this school. 

Number of students enrolled in this school who will receive ESAA services during the school year 

_____ Number of non-public school students who will receive ESAA services at this school during 
the school year 
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You have now completed the formal portion of the questionnaire. The System Developmunt 
Corporation person who will be calling to record your responses to these questions will also be 
anxious to talk with you about any other significant parental involvement activities that occur 
at thrc school as part of the ESAA project. Pkuse use ihe spu^e below lo lot down an\ umiment^ 
tKi( \ <)u vv(^/;/c/ like to shii/e \Kith us about the school's ESAA parental involvement activities. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION' 



21) ^ 



FEDAC Clearance No. S-9 
Expiration date: 4/80 



ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

DISTRICT-LEVEL 



As d Vital part of the Study of Parental Involvement in Four Federal Education Programs, this question 
naire is dusnined to collect information related to ESEA Title VII Bilingual supported parental 
involvement activities in your district. Although parental participation is considered a valued aspect of 
several federal educational programs including Title VII Bilingual, little is actually known about the nature 
and extent of such participation. The present study is being conducted by System Development 
Corporation (SDC) in direct response to a congressional request for systematic, descriptive information 
on parental involvement in major federal educational programs, and to similar requests by federal 
program offices. In addition, the results o.' the Study will be extremely helpful to local school people and 
parents who are attempting to promote parental involvement m their districts and schools. All responses 
to this questionnaire will be treated in accordance with federal privacy acts, results will not be reported in 
a form identifiable with any person, school, or district. 

This questionnaire requests descriptive information about your district as well as information about 
two parental involvement program components. More specifically, it is organized into the 
following three sections: 

SECTION A. District Descriptive Information 

SECTION B. Supervision/Coordination of Parental Involvement Activities 
SECTION C. District-level Title VII Bilingual Community Advisory Committees 

To answer some of the questions contained in these sections, you may need to consult with other 
personnel in the district office. We would appreciate your gathering the information needed to complete 
this questionnaire at your earliest convenience. A member of the study staff will be contacting you by 
telephone m the next few weeks to record your answers. 

This study is sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education's Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. While 
you are not required to participate, your cooperation is needed to make the results of the study 
comprehensive, accurate, and timely. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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SECTION A. 



DISTRICT DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



Please answer the following questions about your district. Many of these questions reldte 
specifically to the district's ESEA Title VII Bilingual project. We understand that m some 
districts, an ESEA Title VII Bilingual project may have components or sub projects tor each 
of two or more languages, and that these components may, to some extent, be run as separate 
programs (with, for example, separate budgets and separate staffs). For the purposes of this 
questionnaire, please answer all items related to the Title VII Bilingual project about the tntiri 
project in your district. We realize that this approach may require you to consolidate informa- 
tion about several language components. However, \he design of this studv necessitates such 
project-level information. ' 



1 



If you are completing questionnaires for more than one federaliv funded program within your i 
i district, the first three items should be completed only once. If you have already answered these 
i questions, go on to Question 4 in Section A, District descriptive Information, 

1 .^^^^ _„ 

1. What is your district's estimated ]978~79 pi^r pupil tKpe/iJ/ture for the elementary grades? 

2. Indicate the total amount of each type of federal funding listed below that your district is receiving 
during the 1978 79 school yea:, (If no money is being received from a particular source, enter zero.) 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VI I Bilingual 

$ Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title I 

S Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 

S Follow Through 



3. Within youf district, which, if any, of the following federal programs provide services to non-pubht 
school students? (Mark all that apply.) 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VII Bilingual 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title I 

Elementary School Aid Act (ESAA) \ 

Follow Through \ 
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4. Does the ESEA Title V 1 1 Bilingual budget for your entirt- district include a Imt ittm for parental 
involvement? 



Yes 

._ No (Go on to Section B, Supervision/Coordination of Parental Involvement Activities.) 

a. If yes, please indicate the amount of the parental involvement line item for the 1978 79 
school year. 

$ 

b. If yes, what types oi services and/or uctiu/ties are supported within the parental involvement 
budget category (e.g., district-level Community Advisory Committee, school level advisory 
committees, parental involvement specialist, school-parent liaison, paid parent para 
professionals, parent volunteer program, home tutoring program)? 
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SECTION B. 

SUPERVISION/COORDINATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Questions in this section are concerned with the person or group of persons who might operate at 
the JistrKt level to supervise and/or coordinate parental involvement activities. This person{s) 
might have responsibilities such as. informing parents about district or school activities or policies, 
coordinating training or education programs for parents|or serving as a mediator or arbitrator 
between parents and the district and/or school. If there is a person or group of persons whose 
responsibilities include supervising and/or coordinating parental involvement activities at the 
school fevel but who operates at more than one school, please consider the person(s) to be a 
district level staff person(s) and answer the questions in this section about that person(s). In 
responding to the questions that refer specifically to supervision and/or coordination of Title VII 
Bilingual parental involvement activities, please include all district-level persons whose respon- 
sibilities encompass supervising and/or coordinating such activities, regardless of which language 
components they serve. If there is no person in your district who is responsible for supervising 
and or coordinating parental involvement activities, check the box below and go on to Section C, 
Distnct-level Title VII Bilingual Community Advisory Committees. 

□ No person responsible for supervising and/or coordinating parental involvement 
activities 



How many pcsons are there at the district level who serve as full-time parental involvement specialists 
or parent coordinators? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full time parental involvement specialists/parent coordinators 



How many of these full time, district level parental involvement specialists or parent coordinators 
spend time on activities related to parental involvement w/thm the Title VII Bilmgual program! 
(if none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full time parental involvement specialists/parent coordinators who spend time on 

Title VII Bilingual parental involvement activities 



Please estimate the total number of hours per week spent by these full-time parental involvement 
specialists or parent coordinators on activities related to parental involvement within the Title VII 
Bilingual program. 

Hours per week spent on Title VII Bilingual parental involvement activities 



Cot; 



4. Do the district luvel pdrentdl involvement specialists or parent coordindtors associdted with the Title VII 
Bilingual program also serve any other federal program? 



No (Go on to Question 5.) 

Yes 

d. If yes, indicate which of the following programs, in addition to Title VII Bilingual, are served 
by these district level parental involvement specialists or parent coordinators. 

ESEA Title I 

ESAA 



You have just been jnswerlng questions about full time parental involvement specialists or parent co- 
ordinators who spend at le^^st some of their time on Title VII Bilingual parental involvement activities 
Questions 5 and 6 ask about persons who are not fuH-t/me parental involvement specialists or parent 
coordindtors but whc/ie fe^punsibilitiei> nonetheIt:>s include supervising and/or coordinating Title VII 
Bilingual parental involvement activities. 



5. How many persons are there at the district level who are nut full t/mt parental involvement specialists 
or parent coordinators but whose responsibilities include supervising and/or coordinating parental 
involvement activities associated with the Title VII Bilingual program? (If none, enter zero and go on 
to Question 7.) 



6. Please estimate the tutul number of hours per week spent by the persons identified in Question 5 on 
activities related to parental involvement within the Title VII Bilingual program. 



Follow Through 
Other (Please specify.) 



Number of persons who are not full-time parental involvement specialists/coordinators but 
vvhose responsibilities include supervising and/or coordinating Title VII Bilingual parental 
involvement activities 



Hours per week spent on Title VII Bilingual parental involvement activities 



5 
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1 Listed below are 5>urru.* dtiivilieb in which persons (whether working full time or part time) who are 
responsible for supervising jnd/of coordmating parental involvement activities nught engage. Please go 
through the *i$t and mark with a check each of those activities m which the district level person(b) 
responsible for coordinating and, or supervising parental involvement activities within the Title V 1 1 
Bilingual program actually engages. Then go back and indicate with the numbers and 2 the two 
activities engaged m most frequently by this person(s). 



(a) Coordinate visitations to parents to inform them about district or school activities or 
policies 

(b) Participate in meetings to inform parents about district or school activities or policies 

(c) Coordinate activities for parents to train them and/or inform them about regulations and 
guidelines for the Title VII Bihagual program (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars) 

(d) Help lo organize and/or to run programs to train parents m the use of bilingual educational 

techniques and methods 

<y) Coordinate a program to provide counsel for parents concerning family relationships 

(f) Recruit parents for involvement in Title VII Bilingual district or school activities 

'\ , community advisory committees, paid paraprofessional positions, volunteer positions, 
home tutors) 

(g) Serve as an advocate for parents before district and school administration 

(h) , „ Serve as an advocate for the district and/or school to the parents 
(«) „ _ Serve as an arbitrator between parents and district and/or school 

(]l _ Provide informal opportunities for parents and district and/or school personnel to interact 

(k) _ _ Translate materials (e.g., notices, handbooks) to be sent to parents 

(1) „ _ Other (Please specify.) ^ 
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SECTION C. 

DISTRICT-LEVEL TITLE VII BILINGUAL COMMUNITY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Questions m this section are concerned with district level Community Advisory Committees which 
are associated with the management of Title VII Bilingual projects. These questions refer to 
advisory committees that represent a district's entire Title VII Bilingual project, rather than 
committees that represent only specific language components. If there is no such district level 
committee for Title VII Bilingual in your district, check the box below. 

□ No District-level Title VII Bilingual Community Advisory Commitee , 

(This completes the formal portion of the questionnaire. Please turn to page 14,) 



1. How many iotmg members are serving on your district's Title VII Bilingual Community Advisory 
Committee (CAC) during the 1978-79 schoo.l year? 

Number of voting members 

2. Indicate the number of uotmg parent members presently serving on the district Title VII Bilingual 
Community Advisory Committee (CAC) who belong to the following racial/ethnic groups. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 

Hispanic 

White, not of Hispanic origin 

Total number of voting parent members 



3. How many of the voting members presently serving on the district Title VII Bilingual CAC are parents 
of children who are currently receiving Title VII Bilingual services in the district? 

Number of voting members who are parents of children being served 
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4 For e/ich cjle-jury J diblnct Title VII Bilingual CAC members listed below, please indicate 1) whether 
the members trom this category are customarily eleLteJ, appointed, or selh^ekxteJ (i.e., volunteers), 
jnJ 2) whether the members customarily hold ^utmy or non votmg memberships on the district CAC. 
(It a category of individuals is not represented on your district CAC, leave the spaces corresponding 
to that category blank.) 



Categories (Roles) 
of Individuals 


Elected 
(1) 


Appointed 

(2) 


Volunteer 
(3) 


Voting 
(4) 


Non voting 
(5) 


(a) Parents of students 

served by the Title VII 
Bilingual project 












(b) Parents of other 
students attending 
school m this district 

(c) Students 

(d) Professional school 
personnel 















™ — 















^ 


(e) Paid Aides and 
Assistants 

(f) Representatives of non- 
public schools 




■ ~ - - A 








\ 








(g) Representatives of 

community organizations 
(e.g., civic, business, 
church) 




1 









5 Is the entire i oting membership of the district Title VI I Bilingual CAC selected (e.g., elected, appointed, 
self-selected) at the same time? 



(a) Yes, all of the voting seats o.n the district CAC are filled at the same time and for the same 

terms of office. 

(b) No, terms of office are staggered so that all of the voting members are not selected at the 

same point in time. 

(c) There are no set terms of office for voting members of the district CAC. 
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Which of the toliowintj vtdlements best describes the policy governing how long a member can serve 
on your district's Title VII Bilingual CAC? (Mark one.) 

la) _ _ A member can serve on the district CAC for only o/;<' term of office. 

(b) ^ A member can serve more than one term of office, however, these terms of office must be 

non-consecutive. 

(c) A member can serve on the district CAC for a prescribed number of consecutive terms of 

office. 

(ci) A member can serve on the district CAC for an unrestricted number of consecutive terms 

of office or an unlimited amount of time. 



7. Which of the following statements best describes the procedure customarily used to select Title VII 
Bilingual CAC officers? Please answer this question first for the CAC chairperson and then for all 
other CAC officers. 





Elected 


Appointed 


Volunteered 




to the 


to the 


for the 




position(s) 


position(s) 


position(s) 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


CAC Chairperson 








Other CAC officers 









8. Please mark the statement which best describes the terms of office for Title VII Bilingual district 
CAC officers. 



(a) . A district CAC officer can serve as an officer for only one term of office. 

(b) A district CAC officer can serve more than one term of office, however, these terms of 
office must be non-consecutive. 

|c) A district CAC officer can serve in his or her position for a prescribed number of 

consecutive terms of office, 
((j) A district CAC officer can serve as an officer for an unrestricted number of consecutive 

terms of office or an unlimited amount of time. 



9. How many formal business meetings of the entire district Title VII Bilingual CAC will be held during 
the 197879 school year? (Include in your total the meetings which have already been heldp/r/5 an 
estimate of the number of meetings which will be held between now and the end of the school year. 
Do not include workshops, training sessions or seminars held for CAC members.) 

Total number of formal business meetings this school year 



211 
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10, In what language(s) are the meetings of your district's Title VII Bilingual CAC typically held? (Mark 
all that apply.) 

English 



Spanish 

— Other (Please specify.) 



Below are listed several activities often associated with the conduct of formal meetings of a Title VII 
Bilingual CAC Please indicate, by checking the appropriate column, the person or group of persons 
who has primary responsibility for carrying out each activity on your district's CAC. If responsibility 
for a given activity is shared equally by two or more persons or groups, please check the appropriate 
columns for all persons or groups who share that responsibility. 





Title VII 
Bilingual 

rrOjeci 

Director 
(1/ 


Title VII 
Bilingual 
Parent 
Coordinator/ 

Parental 
Involvement 
Specialist 
(2) 


CAC 
Chair- 
person 

(3) 


Other 
CAC 
officer(s) 
(4) 


Other 
CAC 
member(s) 
(5) 


Other 
(Please 
specify 
Below.) 
(6) 


(a) Preside at 

CAC meetings 














(b) Set CAC 
meeting 
agendas 














(c) Select CAC 
meeting sites 














(d) Select CAC 
meeting times 














(e) Review/approve 
CAC meeting 
minutes 
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Below are listed some ot the important management activities in which district Title VII Bilingual CACs may be engaged. Please 
indicate by checking the appropi late column the /e tc/ ot authonty which your district CAC exercises with regard to each activity. 
(Mark only one column for each activity.) 



Management Activities 


CAC has no advisory 
or decision-makina 
fOle and no respon 
sibility or no 
opportunity for 
involvPiTi6nt 

(1) 


CAC advises the LEA 
111 nidking decisions; 
LEA has sole 
decision making 
responsibility. 

(2) 


Decision-makmg 
responsibility is 
jointly shared 
hv CAC and 1 FA 

(3) 


CAC has exclusive 
or principal 
decision-making 

^itthnritv/ 

(4) 


ta) Developing the Tale VII Bilmgual project application 

(b) Conducting dtstrict-wide needs assessment for the 
Title VII Bilingual project 










. _ 









(cl Planning specihc components of the Title VII 
Bilingual project 










(d) Establishing goals and objectives for Title VK 
Bilmgual project components 




— ^ 






(e) Monitoring implementation of Title VII Bilingual 
project components 




— ™ 






(f) Evaluating the extent to which goals and objectives 
for various project components are being met 










(g) Reviewing Title VH Bilingual district budget 
allocations for parental involvement activities 










|h) Reviewing other Title VII Bilingual district budget 
allocations 










(i) Signing off on Title VII Bilingual district budget 
allocations for parental involvement activities 










(j) Signing off on other Title VII Bilingual district 
budget allocations 










(k) Establishing eligibility requirements for employing 
parents with Title VII Bilingual funds 










. (1) Selecting Title VII Bilingual professional staff 
(e.g., teachers, math/'eading specialists, media 
resource specialists) 










(m) Selecting Title VII Bilingual paraprofessional 
staff (e.g., classroom aides, teaching assistants, 
playground/lunchroom aides, clerical assistants) 










(n; evaluating iiiie vii Diiinguai proiessionai diaii 










(o) Evaluating Title VII Bilingual paraprofessional staff 










(p) Handling staff and community complaints 










(q) Other (Please specify.) 















13. Arethere5(/6toA??Ar7/^/et>5of your district's Title VII Bilingual CAC which meet regularly for the 
purpose of handling certain aspects of CAC business? (Please consider an executive committee to be 
a subcommittee; do not consider an ad hoc, i.e., temporary, committee to be a subcommittee.) 

Yes 

No (Go on to Question 14.) 

a If yes, please indicate the number of subcommittees which have met regularly durmq the 
1978-79 school year. 

subcommittees have met regularly during the 1978-79 school year 

b If yes, what types of responsibilities have been delegated to these subcommittees 
(e.g., authority to decide upon CAC budget allocations, responsibility for monitoring 
or evaluating Title VII Bilingual program components)? 



14. Indicate the total amount of your district Title VII Bilingual CAC's budget for operating expenses 
and activities during the 1978-79 school year. (If none, enter zero.) 



15. How much of the money referred to in Question 14 is funding over which the district Title VII 

Bilingual CAC has direct control? In other words, how much of this money can the district CAC use 
at its own discretion? (If none, enter zero.) 



16 How many of the voting members presently serving on your districts Title VII Bilingual CAC also 
serve as voting members on district-level advisory groups for the following federal programs? 
{If none, enter zero.) 

serve on an ESEA Title I district-level advisory group 

serve on an ESAA district-level advisory group 

serve on a Follow Through district-level advisory group 



Although Title VII Bihrujucjl ddvisory committees are mandated at only the district level, they are some 
times instituted at other levels as"welL The last three questions in this section ask about the extent to 
which advisory committees associated with the Title VII Bilingual program exist beyond the district level. 



1 7. Approximately what percentage of the schools In your district that receive Title VII Bilirigual funds 
have school-level Title VII Bilingual advisory committees? (If no school level Title VII Bilingual 
advisory committees exist in your district, check here and go on to Question 19 .) 

% of the Title VII Bilingual-funded schools have school level Title VII Bilingual advisory 

committees 

18. How many of the voting members presently serving on your JibtnLt\ Title VII Bilingual CAC also 

serve as vutmg members on school-level Title VII Bilingual advisory committees? (If none, enter zero.) 

serve on school-level Title VII Bilingual advisory committees 



19. We are also interested in advisory committees, other than district wide or school level, which serve the 
Title VII Bilingual projects operating in your district or in schools within your district. Which, if any, 
of the following types of advisory committees serve the Title VII Bilingual program? {Mark all that 
apply.) 

Regional (i.e., advisory committees that consist of members from more than one district within 

a state) 
County 

Intermediate (i.e., advisory committees that consist of more than one school within a district) 

Other (Please specify.) ... 
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person whZrhT^^^ I °^ questionnaire. The System Development Corporation 

Sou .n V° ^^^^ '''P^"'*^' *° '^'■''^ ^"^^^^'^^^ be anxious to talk with 

Zr Tne x/l^ . 'T'^'""' ''o:'"''' ^"i^ities that occur at the district level as paT of 

like to ,hure ^.,th us about your district's Title VII Bilingual parental involvement activities 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 
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ESEA TITLE VII BILINGUAL PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

SCHOOL-LEVEL 



Ai> d vjtdi pdft of the Study of Parental Involvement in Four Federal Education Programs, this question 
ndire ts de^Kjoud to collect information related to ESEA Title VII Bilingual supported parental 
lUvoiveniefit dctivtties ifi your school. Although parental participation is considered a valued aspect of 
:»ovefdi federal educational programs including Title VII Bilingual, little is actually known about the nature 
dctd extent of such participation. The present study is being conducted by System Development 
Corporation (SDC) in direct response to a congressional request for systematic, descriptive information 
on parental participation in major federal educational programs, and to similar requests by federal 
program offices. In addition, the results of the Study will be extremely helpful to local school people and 
parents who are attempting to promote parental involvement in their districts and schools. All responses 
to this questionnaire will be treated in accordance with federal privacy acts, results will not be reported in 
a form identifiable with any person, school, or district. 

This questionnaire requests descriptive information about the school identified above, as well as 
information about several parental involvement program components. More specifically, it is orgdni^ed 
mto the following six sections: 

SECTION A. School Descriptive Information 

SECTION B. Paid Paraprofessionals 

SECTION C. Volunteers 

SECTION D. Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children 

SECTION E. Coordination/Promotion of Parental Involvement Activities 

SECTION F. School Funding 

To answer some of the questions contained m these sections, you may need to consult with personnel at 
the school. We would apprec:ate your gathering the information needed to complete this questionnaire at 
your earliest convenience. A member of the study staff will be contacting you by telephone in the next 
few weeks to record your answers. 

This study is sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education's Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. While 
you are not required to participate, your cooperation is needed to make the results of the study 
comprehensive, accurate, and timely. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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SECTION A. 
SCHOOL DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



_ . ^ 

Please answer the following questions about the school named on the front of this 1 

questionnaire. Many of these questions relate specifically to the school's ESEA Title VII ! 
Bilingual project. We understand that at some schools, an ESEA Title VII Bilingual project 

may have components or sub projects for each of two or more languages, and that these | 

components may, to some extent, be run as separate programs (with, for example, separate i 

budgets and separate staffs). For the purposes of this questionnaire, please answer all items t 
related to the Title VII Bilingual project about the entire project at this school. We realize 

that this approach may require you to consolidate information about several language , 
components. However, the design of this study necessitates such project-level information. 

If you are completing questionnaires for more than one federally funded program withm the 
school, the first four items should be completed only once. If you have already answered these 
questions, go on to Question 5 in Section A, School Descriptive Information. 



As of October 1, 1978, indicate the number of students in this school enrolled in each of the grades 
listed below. (If this school does not contain a particular grade level, enter zero.) 

Kindergarten Grade 4 Grade 8 

^ Grade 1 Grade5 Grades9-12 

^ Grade 2 Grade 6 Other 

Grade 3 Grade 7 Total Enrollment 

What percentage of the students in this school are considered to be low^ncome students? 
% of students 

a. What criterion did you use to estimato the above percentage of low-income students in the 
school (e.g., students eligible for free or reduced price lunch, students from families e.igible 
for Aid to Families with Dependent Children)? 



Please indicate your estimate of the percentage of students enrolled in this school who live with 
parents or guardians whose home language is not English. 



% of students 



4. Which of the following best describes the iocation of this school? (Mark one.) 

(d) Largecity, over 200,000 population 

(b) Suburb of a large city 

(c) Middle-size city, 50,000 to 200,000 population 

(d) Suburb of a middle-size city 

(e) Small city or town, less than 50,000 population 

(f) Rural area near a large or middle-size city 

(g) Rural area, not near a large or middle-size city 

5. Please indicate which languages are funded under the ESEA Title VII Bilingual project at this school 
for the 1978-79 school year. (Mark all that apply.) 

(a) Spanish 

(b) French 

(c) Chinese 

(d) Japanese 

(e) Other (Please specify.) 

The following questions ask about school-level Title VII Bilingual advisory committees. Although such 
committees are not mandated at the school level, we are interested in whether or not one has been 
instituted at this school. 

6. Is there a Title VII Bilingual advisory committee at this school? 

(a) Yes, there is one Title VII Bilingual advisory committee at this school. 

(b) Yes, there are several advisory committees at this school, each representing a different 

language component of the Title VII Bilingual project. (Go on to Section B, Paid 
Paraprofessionals.) 

(c) No, there is no Title VII Bilingual advisory committee at this school. (Go on to Section 

Paid Paraprofessionals.) 
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SECTION B. 
PAID PARAPROFESSIOIMALS 



( ' ■ : 

} — " 

I Questions in this section are concerned with members of this school's paid paraprofessional staff 
whose salaries are paid primarily by Title VII Bilingual funds. If there are no such T/t/e VII 
Bilmgual tunded paid puraprofessionuls at this school, check the box below and go on to 
Section C, Volunteers. 

□ No Title VII Bilingual-funded paid paraprofessionals 



How many of Xhe paid paraprofessionals currently employed at this school receive salaries paid 
primarily by Title VII Bilingual funds? 



Number of Title VII Bilingual-funded paid paraprofessionals 



How many of these Title VII Bilingual-funded paid paraprofessionals are parents of children currently 
enrolled in this school! (If none, enter zero and go on to Section C, Volunteers.) 

Number of Title VII Bilingual-funded paid parent paraprofessionals 



How many of these Title VII Bilingual funded paid paraprofessionals are parents of children who are 
currently being served by the Title VII Bilingual project at this school? (If none, enter zero.) 

Number of Title VII Bilingual funded paid paraprofessionals who are parents of children 

being served 
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Questions 4 through 7 apply only to Title VII Bilingual funded paid paraprofessionals who are punnts of 
LhflJrcn current/} enrolled m this school. These persons need not be parents of Title VII Bilingual 
children. 

4. Listed below are some of the activities m which a paid paraprofessional might engage. Please go 

through the list and mark with a check each of those activities in which the Title VII Bilingual funded 
paid parent paraprofessionals at this school actually do engage. Then go back and indicate with the 
numbersj_and 2^the two activities engaged in most frequently by the Title VII Bilingual funded paid 
parent paraprofessional staff. 



(a) Relieving teachers of non instructional duties or tasks (e.g., roll taking, correcting papers) 

ib) Assisting in the acquisition, preparation or retrieval of bilingual instructional materials 

(c) Assisting in the operating or monitoring of classroom learning centers 

(d) Working with individual children or small groups on activities designed to improve their 

English-speaking abilities 

(e) Working with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and 

concepts they have already learned 

(f) Giving special assistance to children with exceptional talents or difficulties (other than 

difficulties with the English language) 

(g) Enriching the curriculum in areas requiring special skills or unique experiences (e.g., bi 

cultural activities) 

(h) Assisting in the teaching of new skills or concepts to the children 

(i) Assisting in the non-classroom components of the school program (e.g., library, play 

ground, field trips) 

(j) Other (Please specify.) 
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7 For each cdlinjory of school Title VII Bilingual advisory committee members listed below, pleas 
indicate 1) whether the members from this category are customarily eletted, appointed, or self- 
sefcLtcd (i.e., volunteers), and 2) whether the members customarily hold noting or non-votinq 
memberships on the school advisory committee. (If a category of individuals is not represented 
the school advisory committee, leave the spaces corresponding to that category blank.) 



Categories (Roles) 
of Individuals 


Elected 
(1) 


Appointed 
(2) 


Volunteer 
(3) 


Voting 
(4) 


Non voting 
(5; 


(a) Parents of students 
served by the 
Title VII Bilingual 
project 












(b) Parents of other 
students attendir.g 
the school 












(c) Students 












(d) Professional school 
personnel 












(e) Paid Aides and 
Assistants 












(f) Representatives of 
non»public schools 












(g) Representatives of 
community organi- 
zations (e.g., civic, 
business, church) 
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5. In the columns below are listed several activities related to the hiring of Title VII Bilingual funded paid 
parent paraprofessionals. Please indicate, by checking the appropriate row, who has primary 
responsibility for carrying out each activity at this school. 





Setting of 
selection 
criteria 
(1) 


Nomination ' 
of 

candidates 
(2) 


Interviewing 
of 

candidates 
(3) 


Final selection 
of paid parent 
paraprofessionals 
(4) 


(a) School principal 










(b) Teacher or other school- 
level professional staff 










(c) Paid paraprofessional 
staff 










(d) Title VII Bilingual 

Community Advisory 
Committee 










(e) Special hiring committee 
that includes parent 
members 










li\ ^noriiil hirinn rommittpp 

l|l OLlCUlCll I'IIIIIh w IIIIIIILICC 

that does not include 
parent members 










Ig) District personnel officer 
or other district adminis- 
trative staff 










|h) Other (Please specify.) 











You have just been answering questions about all of the parent paraprofessionals in this school whose 
salaries are paid primarily by Title VII Bilingual funds. Questions 6 and 7 are concerned only with the parent 
paraprofessionals paid with Title VII Bilingual funds who v^orkdtrectly with children as part of the 
instructional process, (If none of the Title VII BilinguaUfunded paid parent paraprofessionals works 
directly with children as part of the instructional process, check here and go on to Section C, Volunteers. 
.) 



6. What percentage of the Title VII Bihngual-funded parent paraprofessionals who started this school 
year \Korkmq directly with children as part of the instructional process, have remained on staff at this 
schooP 

% of those who started the school year remain on staff 
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7 How many hours of tormul truinimj (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars, supervised on-the-job 
trdmmg) will the typical paid parent paraprofessional who works directly with children as part of the 
instructional process be provided during the 1978 79 school year through the Bilingual project? 
First, indicate the number of hours of formal training in the use of bilingual educational techniques 
and methods. Then, indicate the number of hours of formal training not specifically focused on 
bilingual education. (If none, enter zero.) 

- - Number of hours of training in the use of bilingual educational techniques and methods 
Number of hours of other formal training 



SECTION C. 
VOLUNTEERS 



Questions in this section are concerned with the volunteer component of the Title VII Bilingual 
program. More specifically, we are interested in those Title VII Bilingual volunteers who work 
within the school's educational program. If there are no such Title VII Bilingual volunteers at this 
school, check the box below and go on to Section D, Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children 



□ No Title VII Bilingual volunteers who work within the school's educational 



program 



1 Please estimate the number of volunteers who work within this school's educational program on an 
on going basis as part of the Title VII Bilingual project. 

Number of Title VII Bilingual volunteers who work within the school's educational program 

2. How many of these Title VII Bilingual supported volunteers ate parents of children currently enrolled 
in this school? (If none, enter zero and go on to Section D, Parents as Teachers for Their Own 
Children.) 

Number of Title VII Bilingual parent volunteers who work within the school's educational 

program 
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How many hours of formul training (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars, supervised on the job 
training) will the typical parent volunteer who works within the school's educational program receive 
during the 1978 79 school year as part of the Bilingual project? First, indicate the number of hours of 
formal training m the use of bilingual educational techniques and methods. Then, indicate the number 
of hours of formal tramjng not specifically focused on bilingual education. (If none, enter zero.) 

Number of hours of training in the use of bilingual educational techniques and methods 

Number of hours of other formal training 

Listed below dre some of the activities in which a Title VII Bilingual parent volunteer might engage. 
Please go through the list and mark with a check each of those activities in which Title VII Bilingual 
parent volunteers at this school actually do engage. Then go back and indicate with the numbers_/^ 
and^the two activities engaged in most frequently by these Title VII Bilingual parent volunteers. 



(d) Relieving teachers of non instructional duties or tasks (e.g., roll taking, correcting papers) 

(b) Assisting m the acquisition, preparation or retrieval of bilingual instructional materials 

(c) Assisting in the operation or monitoring of classroom learning centers 

(d) Working with individual children or small groups on activities designed to improve their 

English-speaking abilities 

(e) Working with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and 

concepts they have already learned 

(f) Giving special assistance to children with exceptional talents or difficulties (other than 

difficulties with the English language) 

(g) Enriching the curriculum in areas requiring special skills or unique experiences (e.g., 

bicultural activities) 

(h) Assisting in the teaching of new skills or concepts to the children 

(i) Assisting in the non classroom components of the school program (e.g., library, play 

ground, field trips) 

(j) Other (Please specify.) 



Followmg are several possible methods for providing compensation to parents for expenses they incur 
while volunteering their time and services at a school. Please mark with a check each method that is 
used within the Title VII BiLigual project at this school to defiay the expenses incurred by parent 
volunteers. Then go back and indicate with the number_/^ the method of compensation used most 
frequently. 



(a) Parent volunteers are provided with in-kind services (e.g., child care, babysitting). 

(b) Parent volunteers are reimbursed for out of pocket expenses (e.g., transportation). 

(c) Parent volunteers receive stipends to defray all or part of the expenses they incur. 

(d) Other (Please specify.) 



(e) No money or services are provided to defray expenses incurred by parent volunteers. 



SECTION D. 

PARENTS AS TEACHERS FOR THEIR OWN CHILDREN 



The single question m this section is concerned with efforts of the school's Title VII Bilingual 
project to involve parents in the educational process as teachers for their own children m the home. 



1 Following are several activities and services that might be provided to parents who teach their own 
children at home as part o .le Title VII Bilingual project. Please go through the list and mark with a 
check each of the activitie nd services which has been provided by this school's Title VII Bilingual 
project during the 1978-79 school year. (Mark all that apply.) 



(3) Group training sessions (held, for example, at school, at the district office, in a parent's 

home) 

Workshops in which parents are assisted in making educational games and other 

instructional materials for use at home with their children 

(c) Individual training sessions ^ 

(d) _ — Specially prepared materials that are sent home for parents' use with their children 

(e) Written handouts (e.g., pamphlets, handbooks) intended for individual home study 

(f) Other (Please specify.), 



(g) No activities or services are provided. 
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SECTION E. 

COORDINAT16N/PROMOTION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



I Questions m this section are concerned with the person or group of persons at thib school who 

j coordinates or promotes parental involvement activities. This person(s) might have responsibilities 

I such as. informing parents about district or school activities or policies, serving as a mediator or 

I arbitrator between parents and the district and/or school, or coordinating training or education 

I programs for parents. In responding to this section, please Jo nut inJude any person(s) who 

j coordinates or promotes parental involvement activities at more than one school or is considered 

I to be a district level parental involvement specialist or coordinator. If there is no person at this 

< school who IS responsible for coordinating and/or promoting parental involvement activities, check 

I the box below and go on to Section F, School Funding. 

□ No person responsible for coordinating and/or promoting parental involvement 
activities 

i - - -^^^_________^_„„, 

1 . How many persons are there at this school who serve full t/mt' to coordinate or promote parental 
involvement activities? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full-time parental involvement coordinators 



2. How many of these full time parental involvement coordinators spend time on activities related to 
parental involvement the Title VII Bilmgual project? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full time parental involvement coordinators who spend time on Title VII Bilingual 

parental involvement activities 

3. Please estimate the tutJl number of hours per week spent by these full time parental involvement 
coordinators on activities related to parental involvement within the Title VI! Bilingual project, 

Hours per w3ek spent on Title VII Bilingual parental involvement activities 

4. Do the parental involvement coordinators associated with the Title VII Bilingual project at this school 
also serve any other federal program? 

No (Go on to Question 5.) 

Yes 

a. If yes, indicate which of the following programs, in addition to Title VII Bilingual, are served 
by these parental involvement coordinators. 

ESEATitlel 

ESAA 

Follow Through 

Other (Please specify.) 
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You have just burn ansvvHnruj questions about full time parental involvement coordinators who spend at 
least some of their time on Title VII Bilingual parental involvement activities. Questions 5 and 6 ask 
about persons who are not tull^Kmc parental involvement coordinators but whose rchponsibihtics 
nonetheless include coordmatmg and/or promoting Title VII B. lingual parental involvement activities 



5. How many persons are there at this school who are not full time parental involvement coordinators 
but whose responsibilities include coordinating and/or promoting parental involvement activities 
associated with the Title VII Bilingual project? (If none, enter ^ero and go on to Question 7.) 

Number of persons who are not full-time parental involvement coordinators but whose 

responsibilities include coordinating and/or promoting Title VII Bilingual parental involvement 
activities at this school 



6. Please estimate the total number of hours per week spent by the persons identified in Question 5 on 
activities related to parental involvement within the Title VI I Bilingual project. 

Hours per week spent on Title VI I Bilingual parental involvement activities 



Listed below are some activities in which persons (whether working full-time or part-time) who are 
responsible for coordinating and/or promoting parental involvement activities might engage. Please go 
through the list and mark with a check each of those activities in which the person(s) responsible for 
coordinating and/or promoting parental involvement activities within this school's Title VII Bilingual 
project actually engages. Then go back and indicate with the numbers / and 2 the two activities 
engaged in most frequently by this person(s). 



(a) 



(0 



(h) 



(i) 



Visit parents in their homes to inform them about district or school activities and policies 



''^^ Participate in meetings to inform parents about district or school activities and policies 



Conduct workshops to inform parents about the regulations and guidelines for the Title VII 
Bilingual program 



Serve as an advocate for parents before district, school and community 

(e) Serve as an advocate for the district and/or school to the parents 

(f) Serve as an arbitrator between parents and the district and/or school 

(g) Recruit parents for involvement in Title VII Bilingual district or school activities 

(e,g,, community advisory committees, paid paraprofessional positions, volunteer 
positions, home tutors) 



_ Help to organize and/or to run programs to train parents in the use of bilingual educational 
techniques and methods 



— Coordinate training activities for parents (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars) 

(j) Provide counsel for parents concerning school-related problems 

Provide counsel for parents concerning family relationships 

(I) _ 



— Help parents to locate services within the community (e.g., medical services, community 
mental health services, welfare) 

— Provide informal opportunities for parents and district and/or school personnel to interact 

— Translate materials (e.g., notices, handbooks) to be sent to parents 
(o) Other (Please specify.) ^ 
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SECTION F. 
SCHOOL FUNDING 



Please answer the following questions about funding this school is receiving during the 1978 79 
schooTyear. 

1. Is this school receiving the following types of funding for the 1978 79 school year? (Mark "yes" or 
"no" for each type of funding). 

V £5 \'0 

. - ESEA Title I 

ESAA 

Follow Through 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) 

Other Federal (excluding Title VII Bilingual funding) 

State (Categorical funds) 

2. How many years (including 1978-79) has this school received Title VII Bilingual funds? 
Number of years 

3. Indicate the total amount of Title VII Bilingual funds that will be used to provide services for this 
school during the 1978-79 school year. 

S 

4. How many students will receive services supported by Title VII Bilingual funds at this school during 
the 1978-79 school year? First, indicate the total number of students enrolled in this school who will 
receive services supported by Title VII Bilingual funds. Then, indicate the total number of non-public 
school students who will receive Title VII Bilingual services at this school. 

Number of students enrolled tn this school who will receive Bilingual services during the school 

year 

Number of non-public school students who will receive Bilingual services at this school during 

the school year 
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You ficjve no\A/ tonipleied the formal portion of the questionnaire. The System Development 
Corporation person who will be calling to record your responses to these questions will also be 
anxious to talk with you about any other significant parental involvement activities that occur at 
this school as part of the Title VII Bilingual project Please u^e the spuic below to lot down any 
Lomments that \ou would hke to share With about this school's Title VII Bilingual parental 
involvement activities. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 
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FEDAC Clearance No. S- 
Expiration date: 4/80 



FOLLOW THROUGH PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

SCHOOL-LEVEL 



As d Vital part ot the Study of Parental Involvement m Four Federal Education Programs, this questionnaire 
1$ Uesignecl to collect information related to the Follow Through project's parental involvement activities 
operating at your school. Although parental participation is considered a valued aspect of several federal 
educational programs including Follow T!irough, little is actually known about the nature and extent of 
such participation. The present study is being conducted by System Development Corporation (SDC) in 
direct response to a congressional request for systematic, descriptive information on parental participation 
m major federal educational programs, and to similar requests by federal program offices. In addition, the 
results of the Study will be extremely helpful to local school people and parents who are attempting to 
promote parental involvement in their districts and schools. All responses to this questionnaire will be 
treated m accordance with federal privacy acts, results will not be reported in a form identifiable with any 
person, school, or district. 

This questionnaire requests descriptive information about the school identified above, as well as information 
about several parental involvement program components. More specifically, it is organized Into the following 
SIX sections, 

SECTION A. School Descriptive Information 

SECTION B. Paid Paraprofessionals 

SECTION C. Volunteers 

SECTION D. Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children 

SECTION E. Coordination/Promotion of Parental Involvement Activities 

SECTION F. School Funding 

To answer some of the questions contained m these sections, you may need to consult with personnel at the 
school. We would appreciate your gathering the information needed to complete this questionnaire at your 
earliest convenience. A member of the study staff will be contacting you by telephone in the next few 
weeks to record your answers. 

This study IS sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education's Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. While 
you are not required to participate, your cooperation is needed to make the results of the study comprehen 
Sfve, accurate, and timely. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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SECTION A. 
SCHOOL DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



Please answer the following questions about the school named on the front of this questionnaire If you 
are completing questionnaires for more than one federally funded program withm the school the first 
tour Items should be completed only once If you have already answered these questions, go on to 
Qfwstion > m Section A, School Descriptive Information. 



^* t^^^^?^^^^^'^. V '"^'^^^^ number of students in this school enrolled in each of the grades 
listed below. (If this school does not contain a particular grade level, enter zero.) 



Kindergarten 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Graide 3 



Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grades 
Grade 



Grade 8 
Grades 9-12 
Other 
Total 

Enrollment 



2 What percentage of the students in this school are considered to be low-income students? 
% of students 

a What criterion did you use to estimate the above percentage of low-income students in the school 
<e g students eligible for free or reduced price lunch, students from families eligible for Ajd to 
Families with Dependent Children)? 



3 Please indicate your estimate of the percentage of students enrolled in this school who live with parents 
or guardians whose home language is not English. 



of students 



4. Which of the following best describes the location of this school? (Mark one.) 

Large city, over 200,000 population 

(b) Suburb of a large city 

^1^ddle-si2e city, 50,000 to 200,000 population 

W) Suburb of a middle-size city 

(e) « Small city or town, less than 50,000 population 

Rural area near a large or middle-size city 

^9) Rural area, not near a large or middle-size city 

The following questions ask about school-level Follow Through advisory committees. Although such com- 
mtttees are not mandated at the school level, we are interested in whether or not one has been instituted at 

thfS school 

5 is there a Follow Through advisory committee at this school? 
No (Go on to Section B, Paid Paraprofessionals.) 

Yes 
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^ For edch category of school advisory committee members listed below, please indicate 1) whether the 
members fruiTi llii^ cateijory are custornanly clectcJ, appointed, or stit sck tttJ (i.e., volunteers), jnd 2) 
whether the members cuslumanly hold njttfh^ or rujn votmg memberships on the school advisory com 
mittee. llf a category of individuals is not represented on the school advisory committee, leave the 
spaces corresponding to that category blank.) 



Categories (Roles) 
of Individuals 


Elected 


Appointed 


Volunteer 


Voting 
(4) 


Non^ 
voting 
(5) 


\ai rdrenisoi siuuenis berveu uy iiic 
Follow Through project 












(b) Parents of other students currently 
enrolled in the school 










— . — ..^^ — 


\c/ oiuoenis 












(o) Professional school personnel 












(e) Paid Aides and Assistants 












(f) Representatives of non-public schools 












(g) Representatives of community 
organizations (e.g., civic, business, 
church) 













SECTION B. 
PAID PARAPROFESSIONALS 



Questions m this section are concerned with members of this school's paid paraprofessional staff whose 
salaries are paid primarily by Follow Through funds. If there are no such F ollo\^ Through - funded paid 
paraprott'^Monals at this school, check the box below and go on to Section C, Volunteers. 

Q No Follow Through-funded paid paraprofessionals 



1. How many of the putd paraptotes^tonah currently employed at this school receive salaries paid primarily 
by Follow Through funds? 

Number of Follow Through-funded paid paraprofessionals 
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2 How many of these Follow Through funded paid paraprofessionals ax^punnts ot Lhildrcmuncntlv 
anollcJ fff this fuu,P (If r^one, enter zero and go on to Section C, Volunteers.) 

Number of Follow Through funded paid parcni paraprofessionals 



3 How many of these Follow Through funded paid paraprofessionals are pufcnts ut ihikhcn unrcntly 
bt-mq ^e/iec/by the Follow Through project at this school? (If none, enter zero ) 

Number of Follow Through funded paid paraprofessionals who are parents of children beir^g 

served 

Questions 4 through 7 apply only to Follow Through funded paid paraprofessionals who are parents of 
iin^drcn currentlx cnrol/ed in this school. These persons need not be parents of Follow Through children. 



4 Listed below are some of the activities in which a paid paraprofessional might engage. Please go through 
the list and mark with a check each of those activities in which the Follow Through-funded paid parent 
paraprofessionals at this school actually do engage. Then go back and indicate with the numbers / and 2 
the two activities engaged m most frequently by the Follow Through funded paid parent paraproTessiorT 
al staff. 

<a> Relieving teachers of non instructional duties or tasks (e.g., roll-taking, correcting papers) 

Assisting m the acquisition, preparation or retrieval of instructional materials 

^c) Assisting in the operating or monitoring of classroom learning centers 



Working with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and concepts 
they have already learned 

Giving special assistance to children with particular academic difficulties or weaknesses 

Enriching the curriculum in areas requiring special skills or unique experiences 

(g) Assisting in the planning and carrying out of learning activities based on the children's 

own interests, needs and capabilities 

(h) . . Assisting in the teaching of new skills or concepts to the children 

Assisting in the non classroom components of the school program (e.g., library, playground, 

field trips) 

(|) Other (Please specify.) 



5 In ihe columns below are listed several activities related to the hiring of Follow Through funded paid 
parent pafapri>(»'v^iunab Please indicate, by checking the appropriate row, who hasp///A/t>/> responsi 
bility for carrying out each activity at this school. 





Setting of 
selection 
criteria 
(1) 


Nomination 
of 

candidates 
(2) 


Interviewing 
of 

candidates 
(3) 


Final selection 

paraprofessionals 
(4) 


(a) School principal 










(b) Teacher or other school-level 
professional staff 










(c) Paid paraprofessional 
staff 










Id) Follow Through Policy Advisory 
Committee 










(e) Special hiring committee that includes 
parent members 










(f) Special hiring committee that does 
not include parent members 










Ig) District personnel officer or other 
district administrative staff 










(h) Other (Please specifv.) 











You have Just been answering questions about ail of the parent paraprofessionals in this school whose 
salaries are paid primarily by Follow Through funds. Questions 6 and 7 are concerned only with the 
parent paraprofessionals paid with Follow Through funds who work Jitn.tly with LfvlJren at, part at the 
'^^:'.s^:.L' ^/p' ^ct--»^. (If none of the Follow Through-funded paid parent paraprofessionals works directly 
vvith children as part of the instructional process, check here and go on to Section C, Volunteers. ) 

6 What percentage of the Follow Through funded parent paraprofessionals who started this school year 
A^j^k.n^ Jrt^ily ^\ith i^hiUrtn as part of the instructional process have remained on staff at this school? 

% of those who started the school year remain on staff 



7 Hu^ fTidriy hours of tormui OJjfung (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars, supervised on the job tramir^g) 
Wii! the typical paid parent paraprofessional who works directly with children as part of the instructional 
process be provided during the 1978 79 school year through the Follow Through project? 
(If none, enter zero,) 

Number of hours of formal training 
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SECTION C. 
VOLUNTEERS 



Questions m this section are concerned with the volunteer component of the Follow Through project 
More spec.fically, we are interested in those Follow Through volunteers who work within the school's 
educational program. If there ore no such F oIIokv Through io/unteers at this school, check the box 
below and go on to Section P, Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children. 

□ No Follo w Through volunteers who work within the school's educational program 

1 Please estimate the number of volunteers who work within this school's educational program on an on- 
going basis as part of the Follow Through project. 

Number of Follow Through volunteers who work within the school's educational program 

2 How many of these Follow Through supported volunteers are parents ot JvlJren turrently enrolled 

in this sjfoo'^ (If none, enter zero and go on to Section D, Parents as Teachers for Their Own Children.) 

Number of Follow Through parent volunteers who work within the school's educational program 



How many hours of 'ormjf trjimng (e.g., workshops, conferences, seminars, supervised on-the-job training) 
win the typical parent volunteer who works within the school's educational program receive during the 
1978 79 school year as part of the Follow Through project? (If none, enter zero.) 

Number of hours of formal training 



4 Listed below are some of the activities in which a Follow Through parent volunteer might engage. Please 
go through the list and mark wuth a check each of those activities in which Follow Through parent volun- 
teers at this school actually do engage. Then go back and indicate with the numbers_/^and 2^{he two 
activities engaged in most frequently by these Follow Through parent volunteers. 

'3) Relieving teachers of non instructional duties or tasks (e.g., roll-taking, correcting papers) 

lb) Assisting in the acquisition, preparation or retrieval of instructional materials 

(c) Assisting in the operation or monitoring of classroom learning centers 

(cJ) Working with individual children or small groups, reviewing or reteaching skills and concepts 

they have already learned 

Gtving special assistance to children with particular academic difficulties or weaknesses 

Enriching the curriculum in areas requiring special skills or unique experiences 

Assisting in the planning and carrying out of learning activities based on the children's own 

interests, needs and capabilities 

<H) Assisting in the teaching of new skills or concepts to the children 

(0 Assisting in the non classroom components of the school program (e.g., library, playground, 

fteld trips) 

(j) Other < Please specify ) 




5 FoilovViiKi Mts several possible methods for providing compensation to parents for expenses tliey incur 
vvhiie volunteer iiKj tlieir tmie and services at a school. Please mark with a check each method that is used 
vVithm the Follow Through project at this school to defray the expenses incurred by parent volunteers. 
Then go back and indicate with^the number^^fis method of compensation used most frequently. 

(a) Parent volunteers are provided with in-kind services (e.g., child care, babysitting). 

/ (b) Parent volunteers are reimbursed for out of pocket expenses (e.g., transportation). 

(c) Parent volunteers receive stipends to defray all or part of the expenses they incur, 

Ujj Other (Please specify ) 



(e) No money or services aj;a provided to defray expenses incurred by parent volunteers. 



SECTION D. 

PARENTS AS TEACHERS FOR THEIR OWN CHILDREN 



The Single question in this section is concerned with efforts of the school's Follow Through project 
to involve parents in the educational process as teachers for their own children in the home. 



1 FoUuvA/iuy are several activities and services that might be provided to parents who teach their own children 
at home as part of the Follow Through project. Please go through the list and mark with a check each of 
the activities and services which has been provided by this school's Follow Through project during the 
1978 79 school year. (Mark all that apply.) 



\d] Group training sessions (held, for example, at school, at the district office, or in a parent's home) 

^U) Workshops in which parents are assisted in making educational games and other instructional 

materials for use at home with their children 

(c) Individual training sessions 

(d) Specially prepared materials that are sent home for parents' use with their children 

(e) .Written handouts (e.g., pamphlets, handbooks) intended for individual home study 

if) Other (Please specify.) 



<gi No activities or services are provided. 
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SECTION E. 

COORDINATION/PROMOTION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Questions rn this section are concerned with the person or group of persons at ttus slIiouI who coordi 
nates or promotes parental involvement activities. This perso.i(s) might have responsibilities such as. 
mformmg parents about district or school activities or policies, serving as a mediator or arbitrator 
between parents and the district and/or school, or coordinating training or education programs for 
parents In responding to this section, please Jo not include any person{s) who coordinates or pro 
motes parental involvement activities at more than one school or is considered to be a district level 
pa'-ental involvement specialist or coordinator. If there is no person at this school who r responsible 
for coordmatmg and 'or promoting parental involvement activities, check the box below and go on 
to Section F, School Funding. 

D No person responsible for coordinating and/or promoting parental involvement activities 



How many persons are there at this school who serve full time to coordinate or promote parental involve- 
ment activities^ (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full time parental involvement coordinators 



2 How many of these full time parental involvement coordinators spend time on activities related to parental 
involvement withm the f oikm rhrough project? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full time parental involvement coordinators who spend time on Follow Through parental 

involvement activities 



3 Please estimate the ^fj! number of hours per week spent by these full time parental involvement coordina- 
tors on dciivities related to parental involvement within the Follow Through project. 

Hours per week spent on Follow Through parental involvement activities 



Do the parental involvement coordinators associated with the Follow Through project at this school also 
serve any other federal program? 

No (Go on to Question 5.) 

Yes 

a If yes, indicate which of the following programs, in addition to Follow Through, are served by 
these parental involvement coordinators. 

ESEA Title VII Bilingual 

ESAA 

ESEA Title I 

^ Other (Please specify ) 
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ridve jubt bt*«fi anbwenruj questions about full time parental involvement coordinators who spend at 
ieu;>i 5>utTie of tht'ir t»mt* on Fulluw Through parental involvement activities. Questions 5 and 6 ask about 
pecoons v\ho are nut tull hnk parental involvement coordinators but whose u^puti'^ibilitiL^ nunttfitkys tiKluJe 
coordinating andor promoting Follow Through parental involvement activities. 



5. How many persons are there at thus school who are nut tull tifut parental involvement coordinators but 
vvhose responsibilities include coordinating and/or promoting parental involvement activities associated 
with the Follow Through project? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 7.) 

Number of persons who are not full time parental involvement coordinators but whose responsibilities 

mcluUe coordinating and/or promoting Follow Through parental involvement activities at this school 



6 Pledbe estimate the totjl number of hours per week spent by the persons identified in Question 5 on 
aC ties related to parental involvement within the Follow Through project. 

Hours per week spent on Follow Through parental involvement activities 

7 Listed beiuw are some activities m which persons (whether working full time or part time) who are respon 
bible for coordinating and/ or promoting parental involvement activities might engage. Please go through 
the list and mark with a check each of those activities in which the person(s) responsible for coordinating 
and or promotmg parental involvement activities within this school's Follow Through project actually 
engaues. Then go back and indicate with the numbers_/_and_J^the two activities engaged in most frequent- 
ly fcy this person{s). 



\ai , ViSit parents in their homes to inform th^m about district or school activities and policies 

Participate in meetings to inform parents jbout district or school activities and policies 

iCf Conduct workshops to inform parents about the regulations and guidelines for the Follow 

Through program and/or to familiarize therr with the Follow Through model 

(d) Serve as an advocate for parents before district, school and community 

(e) Serve as an advocate for the project, district or school to the parents 

\U Recruit parents for involvement in Follow Through project activities (e.g., policy advisory com 

mittees, psid paraprofessional positions, volunteer positions, home tutors) 

(g) Heip 10 organize and/or to run parent education programs 

(h) Coordinate training activities for parents (e.g., workshops, conferer^ces, seminars) 

(i) Provide counsel for parents concerning school-related problems 

(,) Provide counsel for parents concerning family relationships 

(k) Help to run the career development program for Follow Through parents 

(1) Help to run the support services program for Follow Through parents 

(nr.) Provide informal opportunities for parents and school personnel to interact 

{r) Other (Please specify.) ^ . 



SECTION F. 
SCHOOL FUNDING 



Please answer the following questions about funding this school is receiving during the 1978 79 school 
year. 



1 Is this school receiving the following types of funding for the 1 978 79 school year? (Mark "ves" or "no" 
for each type of funding.) 



YES NO 



ESEA Title I 

ESEA Title VII Bilingual 

ESAA 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) 
Other Federal (excluding Follow Through funding) 
State (Categorical funds) 



2. How many years (including 1978-79) has this school received Follow Through funds? 
Number of years 

3 Indicate the total amount of Follow Through funds that will be used to provide services for this school 
during the 1978-79 school year. 



1^7"^ To"^ students will receive services supported by Follow Through funds at this school during the 
19/8 79 school year? First indicate the total number of students enrolled in this school who will receive 
services supported by Follow Through funds. T!ien indicate the total number of non-public school 
students who will receive Follow Through services at this school. 

Number of students enrolled in this school who will receive Follow Through services during the 

school year 

Number of non public school students who will receive Follow Through services at this school 

during the school year 



O 
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Vou have now completed the formal portion of the questionnaire. The System Development Corporation 
person who will be callhuj to record your responses to these questions will also be anxious to talk wjth you 
about any other significant parental involvement activities that occur at this school as part of tfie Follow 
Through project. Please use the >puf.e below to jot Jo\vn on} i,omments that > ou would like to shaft wtth 
us about this school's Follow Through parental involvement activities. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 



ERLC 




FED AC Clearance No. S-9 
Expiration date: 4/80 



FOLLOW THROUGH PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



PROJECT-LEVEL 



As a Vital part of the Study of Parental Involvement in Four Federal Education Programs, this questionnaire 
IS designed to collect information related to parental involvement activities within your Follow Through 
project Althoi'gh parental participation is considered a valued aspect of several federal educational programs 
including Follow Through, little is actually known about the nature and extent of such participation. The 
present study Is being conducted by System Development Corporation (SDC) in direct response to a con- 
gressional request for systematic, descriptive information on parental involvement in major federal educa- 
tional programs, and to simiLr requests by federal program offices. In addition, the results of the Study 
Will be extremely helpful to local school people and parents who are attempting to promote parental in 
volvement in their districts and schools. All responses to this questionnaire will be treated in accordance 
with federal privacy acts, results will not be reported in a form identifiable with any person, school or 



This questionnaire requests descriptive information about your district as well as information about two 
parental involvement program components. More specifically, it is organized into the following three 
sections. 

SECTION A. District Descriptive Information 

SECTION B. Supervision/Coordination of Parental Involvement Activities 
SECTION C. Project-level Follow Through Policy Advisory Committees 

To answer some of the questions contained in these sections, you may need to consult with other personnel 
in the project office and with people in the district office. We would appreciate your gathering the informa 
tion needed to complete this questionnaire at v/our earliest convenience. A member of the study staff will 
be contacting you by telephone in the next few weeks to record your answers. 

This study is sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education's Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. While 
you are not required to participate, your cooperation is needed to make the results of the study compre 
hensive, accurate, and timely. 



district. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 



ERIC 




SECTION A. 
DISTRICT DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



Please answer the following questions about the district in which your Follow Through project operates. 
K you are completing questionnaires for more than one federally funded program withm the district, the 
hrst three items should be completed only once. If you have already answered these questions, go on to 
<^ue\ii(fn m Section A, District Descriptive Information. 



1 What IS your district's estimated ]978'79 ptr puptl e\pcnihiuri' for the elementary grades? 
S 



2 Indicate the total amount of each type of federal funding listed below that the district is receiving during 
the 1978 79 school year. (If no money is being received from a particular source, enter zero.) 

S Follow Through 

S Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title I 

S Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 

S Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VII Bilingual 



W»thm the distrjct, which, if any, of the following federal programs provide services to non-publu school 
stuJcnis ' (Mark all that apply.) 

Follow Through 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title I 

Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VII Bilingual 



4. Does your project's Follow Through budget include a Ime item for parental involvement? 
Yes 

No (Go on to Section B, Supervision/Coordination of Parental Involvement Activities.) 

a If yes, please indicate the amount of the parental involvement line item for the 1978-79 
school year. 

S 

b If yes, what types of services and/or activities are supported within the pdrental involvement 
budget category (e.g., project level Policy Advisory Committee, school-level advisory commit- 
tees, parental involvement specialist, school parent liaison, paid parent paraprofessionals, 
parent volunteer program, home tutoring program)? 



SECTION B. 

SUPERVISION/COORDINATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Questions m this section are concerned with the person or group of persons who might operate 

J.^tnKt .tit'I to supervise and/ or coordinate parental involvement activities. This person(s) might 
have responsibilities suc^ as. informing parents about district or school activities or policies, coordi 
nating training or education programs for parents, or serving as a mediator or arbitrator between 
parents and the district and, or school. If there is a person or group of persons whose responsibilities 
include supervising and/or coordinating parental involvement activities at the school level but whu 
/C't; jt rnoft ttuui ofu s^hui>i please consider the person(s) to be a district level staff person(s) and 
aiibwer the questions in this section about that person(s). If there is no person in your district who is 
rebpunsible fur supervising and/or coordinating parental involvement activities, check the box below 
and go on to Section C, Project level Follow Through Policy Advisory Committees. 

□ No person responsible for supervising and/or coordinating parental involvement activities 



1. How many persons are there at the district level who serve as full-tjntc parental involvement specialists 
or parent coordinators? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full time parental involvement specialists/parent coordinators 



2 Hov/v many of these full time parental involvement specialists or parent coordinators spend time on 
activities related to parental involvement withm the Follow Throu<jh pro/txt.' (If none, enter zero and 
go on to Question 5.) 

Number of full time parental involvement specialists/parent coordinators who spend time on 

Follow Through parental involvement activities 



3. Pleabe estimate the :uUji numb*?r of hours per week spent by these fuH time parental involvement special 
ists or parent coordinators on activities related to parental involvement within the Follow Through project. 

Hours per week spent on Follow Through parental involvement activities 



4. Do the district level parental involvement specialists or parent coordinators associated with the Follow 
Through project also serve any other federal program? 

No (Go on to Question 5.) 



a. If yes, indicate which of the following programs, in addition to Follow Through, are served 
by these district level parental involvement specialists or parent coordinators. 

ESEA Title I 

ESEA Title VI I Bilingual 

ESAA 

OtI- fr (Please specify,) 
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You have just been answering questions about full time parental involvement specialists or parent coordi- 
nators who spend at least some of their time on Follow Through parental involvement activities. Questions 
5 and 6 .*isk abuut pei sorts who are n.>t tuH unh parental involvement specialists or parent coordinators 
but \Nho^^rcsponsit\!ttics notu Uh U j/u/uJv supervising and/or coordinating Follow Through parental 
involvement activities. 



5 How many persons are there at the district level who are not tull^tme parental involvement specialists or 
parent coordinators but whose responsibilities include supervising and/or coordinating parental involve- 
ment activities associated with the Follow Through project? (If none, enter zero and go on to Question 7, 

Number of persons who are not full time parental involvement specialists/coordinators but whose 

responsibihties include supervising and/or coordinating Follow Through parental involvement 
activities 



6 Please estimate the total number of hours per week spent by the persons identified m Question 5 on 
activities related to parental involvement within the Follow Through project. 

Hours per week spent on Follow Through parental involvement activities 



7 Listed below are some activities in which persons (whether working full-time or part-time) who are 
responsible for supervising and/or coordinating parental involvement activities might engage. Please go 
Through the list and mark with a check each of those activities in which the district-level person(s) 
♦-e-ponsible for coordinating and/or supervising parental involvement activities within the Follow 
T^ ough project actually engages. Then go back and indicate with the numbers^ and2the two 
activities engaged in most frequently by this person(s). 

^^3* Coordinate visitations to parents to inform them about district or school activities or policies 

Participate in meetings to inform parents about district or school activities or policies 

(c) Coordinate activities for parents to train them and/or inform them about regulations and 

guidelines for the Follow Through program (e, g., workshops, conferences, seminars) 

Help to organize and/or to run parent education programs 

(e) ^ Coordinate a program to provide counsel for parents concerning family relationships 

Help to organize and/or to run the career development program for Follow Through parents 

(q) Help to orgc^nize and/or to run the support services program for Follow Through parents / 

Recruit parents for involvement in Follow Through project activities (e. g., policy advisory 

committees, paid paraprofessional positions, volunteer positions, home tutors) 

Serve as an advocate for parents before district and school administration 

(j) Serve as an advocate for the project, district and/or school to the parents 

f'^) Serve as an arbitrator between parents and the district and/or school 

Provide informal opportunities for parents and school personnel to interact 

<m) Other (Please specify.) 



ERIC 



SECTION C. 

PROJECT-LEVEL FOLLOW THROUGH POLICY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Qut'i»tiunb in thisi>ectiun dre *,uncerned with project level Policy Advisory Committees (PACs) ^^hicii 
afe dssocidted with the management of Follow Through projects. If there is no such Policy Advisury 
Committee (PAC) for your Follow Through project, check the box below. 

m No Project level Policy Advisory Committee {This completes the formal portion of the question 
naire Please turn to page 1 1 .) 



1 How many iuin.^ members are serving on your project's follow Through Policy Advisory Committee 
(PAC) during the 1978-79 school year? 

Number of voting members 

? intiicdte the number of iudnQ puitnt members presently serving on the project Policy Advisory Com 
frnttMH <PAC) who belong to the following racial/ethnic groups. 

, American Indian or Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

, Black, not of Hispanic origin 

Hispanic 

White, not of Hispanic origin 

Total number of voting parent members 

3 Hovv nidity of thb voting members presently serving on the project PAC are parents of children who 
are currently u\ i-n Follow Through sf*- . ' within the project? 



Number of voting members who are parents of children being served 



4 Fof tdcfi category of Follow Through PAC members listed below, please indicate 1) whether the mem 
bers from thts category are customarily ek\tcd, appointed, or sclf selcited {i. e., volunteers), and 
2} vvhether the members customarily hold u>///v ov non-iotuig memberships on the project PAC. (If 
d category of individuals is not represented on your project's PAC, leave the spaces corresponding to 
that category blank.) 



Categories (Roles) 
of Individuals 


Elected 
(1) 


Appointed 
l2) 


Volunteer 
(3) 


Voting 
(4) 


Non-voting 
(5) 


t.u Parents of students served 
by the Follow Through 
project 












(bi Parents of other students 
attending a school in the 
Follow Through project 












<c) Students 






i! 

c 




(d) Professional school 
o*^rsonnel 






1 
i! 




le) Paid Aides and Assistants 






1, 




( f ' Representatives of non 
public schools 






\' 
1 

ii 




Representatives of com 
njuiHty organizations (e. g.. 
CIVIC, business, church) 






ii 
i: 


1 
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5 Is the entire xotmg membership of the project PAC selected (e. g., elected, appointed, self-selected) at 
tne same time? 

<a} Yes. ah ul the voting seats on the project PAC are filled at the same time and for the same terms 

of office. 

^b) — _ No. terms of office are staggered so that all of the voting members are not selected at the same 
point m time. 

\c) . There are no set terms of office for voting members of the project PAC. 



6 Which of the following statements best describes the policy governing how long a member can serve on 
your project s PAC^ (Mark one.) 

A t^ember can serve on the project PAC for only one term of office. 

A n^ember can serve more than one term of office, however, these terms of office must be 

consecutive. 



non- 



<cl A rnembe- can se^ve on the project PAC for a prescribed number of consecutive terms of office. 

<d) A member can serve on the project PAC for an unrestricted number of consecutive terms of 

office or an unlimited amount of time. 



7 Which of the following statements best describes the procedure customarily used to select Follow 
Through PAC officers^ Please answer this question first for the PAC chairperson and then for all other 
PAC offtcers 



I 


1 Elected 

to the position(s) 
I (1) 


Appointed 
to the position(s' 
(2) 


Volunteered 
for the position(s) 
(3) 


PAC 

Chairperson 








Other PAC 
Officers 









8 Please mark the statement which best describes the terms of office for Follow Through project PAC 
officers. 

(a) A project PAC officer can serve as an officer for only one term of office. 

^•^^ A project PAC officer can serve more than one term of office, however, these terms of office 

nnist he nonconsecutive. 

A project PAC officer can serve m his or her position for a prescribed number of consecutive 

terms of office 



. .. A project PAC off cep can serve as an officer for an unrestricted number of consecutive terms of 
office or an unlimited amount of time. 



ERIC 
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9 How rndfiy tottuai business meetings of the tfU^re project PAC will be held during the 1978 79 school 
yedr^ llnciuile in your ti)tdl the meetings which have already been held p/w^ an estimate of the number 
ot meetings which will be held between now and the end of the school year. Do mjl include workshops, 
training sessions or seminars held for PAC members.) 

Total number of formal business meetings this school year 



10 Below are tisted several activities often associated with the conduct of formal meetings of a project PAC 
Please inUicate,by checking the appropriate column, the person or group of persons who has pn/nuf} 
rt^pnns,Onft\ for carrying out each activity on your project's PAC. If responsibility for a given activity 
IS snufto tquutis by two or more persons or groups, please check the appropriate columns for all persons 
or groups who share that responsibility. 





Follow 
Through 
Project 
Director 
(1) 


Follow 

Through 

Parent 

Coordinator/ 
Parental 
Involvement 
Specialist 
(2) 


PAC 
Chair- 
person 
(3) 


Other 
PAC 

Officer(s) 
(4) 


Other 
PAC 

Member (s) 
(5) 


Other 
(Please 
specify 
below.) 
(6) 


(a) Preside at 
PAC meetings 














(b) Set PAC meeting 
agendas 














(c» Select PAC 
meeting sites 














(d Select PAC 
meeting times 














(e) Review/approve 
PAC meeting 
minutes 
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1 1 Beiuw. dfe i.j>te») boitie uf Um jnpuf tant fUdridyt^rnent jLtivities tri whicfi project PAC^ iTidy be eiigdged. Pludsu indicdtu by checking the appropriate 
«.oiufun the ^i* u.... ^.>/ » which your pru|ect PAC exercises with regard to each activity. (Mark only one column for each activity.) 



1^ 

Management Activities 


PAC »ias no advisory or 
decision mafdht) rule 
and nil rt?:>n(jnsibititv 
or nu uppijruiriity for 
iiivolvt>inent 
(1) 


PAC advices tlie LEAia 
nidjciiig dousiuns. LEA 
has $o!e dt^ti^ion maknig 
respori^ibiiity 

lot 


Decision making 
responsibility is 
juiiitly shared by 
PAC and LEA. 
(3; 


PAC has exclusive or 
principal decision 
fiiaking autjujnty. 


Developing the Follow Througti project application 










(ul Pianninq specitic components of the Follow Through 
Project 










ic,» Establishing goals and objectives for Follow Through 
project components 










ul) Moiutonng implementation of Follow Through project 
components 










(e| Evaluating the extent to which goals and objectives 
t(H various project components are being met 










<n Re- tewing Follow Through project budget allocations 
Un parental involvement activities 


J, 








U|l Reviewing ot\m Follow Through project budget 
allocations 










th) Stgnjng off on Follow Through project budget 
ailocatrons for parental involvement activities 










{0 Srqning off on other Follow Through project 
budget allocations 










{]^ Estjbltshing eligibility requirements for employing 
parents with Follow Through funds 










<K ) Selecting Follow Through professional staff (e. g,, 
teachers, math reading specialists, media resource 
specialists) 








• 


(!) S^^iectmg Follow Through paraprofessional staff (e g , 

f^i,*s.<r <"i<"in> -^iHp<1 f^s^ir'J^inn ::iccict^intc ril^ivyfirr»i irK"! / 

lunchroom aides, clerical assistants) 










{.rti E\'aluating Follow Through professional staff 










fni P i It i^t }rin Pnllnvii Th'niirth ii^^rpjnrnfp^^inn^l ^t-^ff 










loi Handling staff and community complaints 










.pi DrJuvf (p|»*.<sM <fiMrtfy ) 
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12 Are there >ubLommttttti> of your project's PAC which meet regularly for the purpose of handling cer 
tdin jspecis of PAC business? (Please consider an executive committee to be a subcommittee, do fhji 
consider cUi jj Iuh , i e., temporary, committee to be a subcommittee.) 



Yes 

No (Go on to Question 13.) 

a. If /es, please indicate the number of subcommittees which have met regularly during the 
1978 79 school year. 

subcommittees have met regularly during the 1978-79 school year 

b. If yes, what types of responsibilities have been delegated to these subcommittees (e. g., 
authority to decide upon PAC budget allocations, responsibility for monitoring or evaluat 
tng Follow Through project components)? 



13. Indicate the total amount of your project PAC's budgt t tor operating expenses onJ OLti\^ities during 
the 1978-79 school year. (If none, enter zero.) 

S 



14, How much of the money referred to in Question 13 is funding over which the project PAC has Jz/a / 
^itntrun In other words, how much of this money can the project PAC use at its own disiretionl 

M none, enter zero.) 

S 

15. How many of the iotitig members presently serving on your projei^t'^ Follow Through PAC also serve 
as voting members on district level advisory groups for the following federal programs? (If none, enter 

■ zero ) 

serve on an ESEA Title I district-level advisory group 

serve on an ESEA Title VII Bilingual district-level advisory group 

serve on an ESAA district-level advisory group 



252 
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Afthough Follow Through advisory committees are mandated at only the project-leyel, they al^ sometimes 
inst»tuted at other levels as well. The last three questions in this seaion ask about the extent to which ad 
visory committees associdted with the Follow Through program exist beyond the project level. 



16 Approximately what percentage of the schools in your Follow Through project have advisory com 
mittees> (If no school level Follow Through advisory committees exist in your project, check here 
and go on to Question 18. 

% of the Follow Through schools have school level Follow Through advisory committees 



1 7 How many of the voting members presently serving on your projeci-leuel PAC also serve as voting 
members on school level Follow Through advisory committees? 

serve on school-level Follow Through advisory committees 



18 We are a^so interested in advisory committees, other than project level or school-level, which serve 
your Follow Through project or schools within your project. Which, if any, of the following types 
of advisory committees serve your Follow Through project? (Mark all that apply.) 

Regional (l e , advisory committees that consist of members from more than one district 

within a state) 

County 

Intermediate (i.e., advisory committees that consist of members from more than one school 

within a district) 



ERIC 



.Other (Please specify,) 
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Vou have now completed the formal portion of this questionnaire. The System Development Corporation 
berson who will be calling to record your responses to these questions will also be anxious to talk with you 
jabout any other significant parental involvement activities that occur at the project level as part of the 
/Follow Through program. HfasK- tne the spate below to jot down any comments that > ou would like to 
>hjre with t/i about your project's Follow Through parental involvement activities. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 



ERIC 
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